Desperandum, Christe sub Duce. 


ania, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1880-’81. 


LXXI. SouTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Vol. IV, p. 469.) 


-Com. E. POULDEN, R. N. Sec., 11 Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet street, London, England. 


The work of this Society is supported mainly by the Church 
of England, its Archbishops, Bishops, Clergy and Nobility largely 
constituting the Society’s Patrons, Vice-presidents, &c. 

FOREIGN FoRCE AND Work. In the absence of tabular statis- 
tics, we trace workers and results in the Monthly Magazine, so far 
as we can. | 
Tierra DEL FurEco—1. OosHoora. Here we find the Rev. 
Thomas Bridges since 1856, with lay helpers as follows, viz.: Mr. 
Whaits, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Bartlett, Mrs. Bridges, Mrs. Whaits, 
Mrs. Barlett, Miss Whaits, Miss Varder, and Miss Martin; also 
several native helpers, and some 150 baptized converts. The Rev. 
Mr. Bridges has translated the Gospel of Luke, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has printed it in the native language (Yah- 
gan). He has also translated the Acts of the Apostles (now in 
press), and has the Gospel of John now in hand. A good number 
of children and youth are under instruction, and the outlook is 
encouraging. Nov. 1, 1881, Mr. Bridges writes: ‘‘ The school 
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children, especially those in the Home, are making satisfactory 


progress in reading ; and the Yahgan Gospels are very serviceable 
in helping them on. On the whole, we find St. Luke’s Gospel in- 
telligibly rendered and accurately printed, much appreciated, and a 
great blessing to the work. . . . The change in the general life . 
of the people is perceptibly great and happy, and should be cause 
of great joy and praise to all the servants of Jesus Christ who have 
helped on this work.” 2. Of CRANMER SATION, on KEPPEL ISLAND, 
Mr. Burleigh gives account of the Indians under his care, and of 
the Friday evening prayer meeting with the boys of the school. 

. GABLE ISLAND, near the entrance of Beagle Channel, is also a 
station of this Mission. . 


II. IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC are stations at—I. PaTa- 
GONES (El Carmen). The Rev. G. A. Humble, M. D., has labored 
here since 1864. This is a medical mission and nearly self-sup- 
porting. Those sharing its benefits are Patagonians, the Horse In- 
dians of the Pampas, Spanish speaking natives, and some European 


immigrants. 


2. Rosario. The Rev. F. N. Lett, in charge of shia station, 
reports church membership 154, communicants g1. Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Newell, teachers; more recently, Mr. and Mrs. Tyerman. 


3. GRAN CHAco. The Rev. Geo. Scott came in charge of this 
station Feb. 12, 1881, but as yet we have discovered no statistics in 
his letters. The territory is eT lying west of the river 
Parana. 


4. FRAYLE MuERTO, in charge of Rev. J. H. Gybbon- Spilsbury. 


5. Corpova. This station is also in Mr. G.-S.’s charge, Dr. 
C. L. Cunningham conducting church services, and Mrs. Dermuler 


teaching the school. 


6. Buenos Ayres. The Rev. J. H. Gybbon- Spilsbury, report- 
ing the work of this station, mentions communicants, 117; services 
held, 140; baptisms, 29, and marriages, 6. Also that he had 
traveled during the year, by train or carriage, 15,211 miles; by 
steamboats, I,115, and on horseback, 4,553 miles—in all 20 879 
miles. 


Urucuay—1. Monte Vipeo. R. Langbridge, writing 
Oct. 30, 1881, says: ‘“ Monte Video ought to do a good work for 
your Society, and I hope, at all events, to be able to start it in that 
direction.” 

2. Fray Bentos. The Rev. W. H. Shimield, in charge of this 
extensive field, speaks of 22 communicants, and of baptizing 4, 8, 
and 12 at different points in his itinerant labors. 

. SALTO, CONCORDIA AND PaysanDu. These three outstations, — 
in charge of Mr. Shimield, have schools and churches or temporary — 
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preaching sacs, Mr. S. superintending the lay workers, Mr. Bow- 
ring and others, and preaching himself as often as possible. | 
Brazit—t. SAo AND Santos. The Rev. T. J. Scott 
has charge of this field, assisted by Rev. J. J. Zink. The latter re- 
ports much work ; total communicants, 155; 57 children baptized, — 
and 7 couples married in six months. 

2. Morro VELHO. The Rev. Maxwood Stevens, in charge of 
this station, ministers to 200 Europeans in employ of a mining 
company, conducting schools also, and making periodical visits to 


Santa Anna and Santa Barbara. 


3. Rio DE JANEIRO. Rev. F. Young, assisted by F. Curran, 
carry on the work of this station, and mostly among sailors. 

V. Cuiui—r. Santiaco. The Rev. W. H. Lloyd reports the 
sale of 72 Bibles, 412 Testaments, and 464 Gospels, at the end of 
December, 1880. 

2, Lota AND Pucnoco. Lota was the first station of this 
Society in Chili, opened by Rev. Allen W. Gardiner in 1861. Rev. 
James Allen Dodds, reporting the work August 29, 1881, describes 
his varying audiences and Sabbath School, and writes: “I have 
reason to believe good work is being done amongst the young.” 

CHANARAL. Mr. J. S. Robertson, a lay reader, is in charge 
of this station, holding services also at Las Animas, Taltal and 
Carizalillo. He reports the work favorably so- recently as January 
12, 1882, but with no definite statistics. 

4. VALPARAISO. The Rev. W. H. Lloyd writes from this station 
Sept. 13, 1881. He reports a successful bazaar of his Juvenile As- 
sociation, but no statistics of his work. 

VI. Amazon River. Much of the work of this mission is 
on the Purus, a branch of the Amazon, and as exclusively among 
the Indians as is the work of the Southern Mission among the > 
natives of Tierra del Fuego. Rev. W. T. Duke is the superintend- | 
ent, with Mr. Resyek Polak, Mr. Hugh McCaul, and Lieutenant 
Jones, as lay helpers. Much of the work consists in winning over 
the Indians, so as to bring their children under instruction, and 
then teaching them, not only from books, but to till the ground 
and adopt the ways of civilized life. The work is slow, but impor- 
tant and hopeful. 

It is the purpose of this Society to establish stations in VENE- 
ZUELA, and to reoccupy Barracas, Colonia, Panama, Callao, Chincha 
(Guana) Islands, Coquimbo, Arica and Tacna, Lebu, Araucania, 
Santa Cruz, and Sandy Point—all of which have been, at some 
time, occupied by its agents. 

This analysis brings to view six Missions with some 20 
Stations, 14 ordained men, 10 laymen, and I women workers. The 


scholars, church members and communicants are but partially re- 
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burgh, giving medical and surgical treatment annually to more 


societies, medical mission dispensaries and hospitals abroad. 


and November, is well edited and full of interest, giving latest Medi- 


patients. 


which it is prosecuted are rendered especially favorable by the 


In the absence of the fiancial statement for 1881, we use, in 
our table, the figures of the previous year. 


LXXII. EpinspurcGH MEDpDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(Vol. IV, p. 470.) 
BENJAMIN BELL, F. R. C. S. E., 18 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


This Society, established in 1841, has been in existence 40 
years. Its special object is “to promote the consecration of the - 
healing art to the service of Christ.” 

1. It maintains a Dispensary and Training Institution in Edin- 


than 10,000 sick and suffering poor, having the Gospel faithfully 
preached to them at the same time. 

. It aids approved young men to prosecute their professional 
. It establishes, independently or in connection with other 


In the past ten years the society has educated 34 young men, 
and has 14 in course of education at the present time, with a view 
to service in foreign mission fields. It maintains hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Japan and Nazareth ; established the flourishing Medi- 
cal Mission at Madras; supported the Medical Dispensary of Miss 
De Braen’s Mission in Paris two years; and aids medical missions 
the world over, so far as its funds admit. 

It has an urgent call from Damascus to establish its agency 
there. 
Its Quarterly Paper, published Ist of February, May, August 


cal Missionary intelligence from all parts of the world. 
The paper sent to us give no details and no summary view of 
the number of workers, or of the results, except the number of 


Those registered in 1881, on their first visit, were. . . . . . 9,490 
Patients visited at theirown homes ........ . . 2,224 
338 


The evangelistic work of this Society is everywhere made 
prominent, both at home and abroad, and the circumstances under 


medical care and relief extended to its suffering patients. 
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LXXIII. Britiso Society ror CHRISTIANIZING THE JEWS. 
(Vol. IV, p. 470.) | 
Rev. J. DuNuap, Sec., 96 Great Russell street, London, W. C., England. 
From the Annual Report of this Society for 1880, we find it employs 12 or- 


_.. dained men, 11 unordained men, = 3 women, and has a band of some dozen volun- 


tary unpaid workers, 

It prosecutes work among the Jews at 9 different stations in England, and at 15 
foreign stations, as Rome, Vienna, Smyrna, &c. The reports of some of its workers 
are full of encouragement and of the deepest interest. Mr. Schwartz, of Breslau, 
writes: ‘The progress of Jewish missions may be judged from the fact that one or 
more of the members of nearly every Jewish family here, throughout the Province, are 
now disciples of Jesus. During the last 25 years in Prussia more than 3,000 Jews have 
embraced the Gospel. During the last year, 27 Jews in this Province and 9 from 
Poland, have received Jesus as their Saviour, — a total of 1,336 since my residence 
here.” | 

In the Baltic Provinces, Russia, Mr. Dworkowicz reports 12 baptisms, and speaks 
of the year as “a very blessed and fruitful one.” His four colporteurs had sold and 
distributed 3,140 Bibles, 9,145 Testaments, 10,917 smaller Scriptures, and 6,193 Tracts. 
‘Mr. Finkelsztejn, laboring among the 20,000 to 25,000 Jews of Smyrna, speaks of au- 
diences of “150 to 200 listening in deep silence to the message of the crucified 
Messiah.” 


This Report shows an income of £6,805 10s. 11}¢, and an expenditure of 


< 6,802 4s. §4a¢. In American currency, $34,022; expenditnre, $34,011. 


Expended on missionary salaries, journeys, &c., £4,613 O 5 

“ Bibles, New Testaments and Tracts, 20 7 1-4,633 7 6 entteis.s6e 
Office salaries, £547 18 9; widow, £100, . . 647 18 9 
Rent, printing, postage, collecting, &c. ‘ 


This shows the cost of administration to be S¥a07 4-50. 


~LXXIV. COLONIAL MissioNaRY Society. 
(Vol. IV, p. 471.) 
Rev. W. S. H. FIELDEN, Sec., Memorial Hall, Farringdon street, London, E. C., Eng. 


This Society, originating in 1836, under congregational auspices, aims to promote | 


the spiritual good of British colonists of this persuasion in all parts of the world. Its 
broadest fields are in British North America and Australia; but it extends some aid to 
New Zealand, South Africa and Demarara, South America. Of its agents in these dif- 
ferent countries, no list meets our eye in the Report, and nu attempts seems to have been 
made to summarize results of labor. Occasional’ statements seem to imply that some 
labor is expended among pagans, ¢. g., Under Australia we read: “ The Rev. J. B. 
Gribble (formerly of Victoria), has devoted himself to an effort for the aboriginal tribes 
of this colony. The Twenty-third Report of the Bush Mission records that five mis- 


sionaries have traveled 13,000 miles, visited over 5,000 families, distributed 1 5,000 


tracts, and sore over 8,000 Bibles and other books during the year. — 2 


1,520 18 24-2,168 16 24==$10,844 
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The i income, including asmall balance . .... . £3,087 3 O==$15,436 
Salaries, grants, outfits and voyages of missionaries .. . 2,048 7 6== 10,242 
Office salaries, $420; rent, printing, &c.,inall . . . . . 598 8 I= 2,992 


Hence the cost of administration, $222?2,—=209.21. 


~LXXV._ Basie (BASEL) MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Vol. [V, p. 471.) 
J. HAssE, Ed.-Sec., Basel Mission House, Switzerland. 


Our statement last year, of the origin of this Society in 1815, 
we find verified, but we are interested in learning that the German 
Christendom Society of Basel, originated in 1780, became warmly 
interested in missions to the heathen, and did much to foster and 
extend the missionary spirit, and that some of its members were 


‘the founders of this Basle Society in 1815. 


During the 65 years, 1816-81, there were enrolled in the in- 
stitution of this society 1,112 young men. We were- mistaken in 
classing Rhenius, of the C. M. S., as one of its students, as he was 
from Berlin. One of our authorities erred, too, in mentioning 


Siberia as a field of this Society (1827-31). It should have been 


Liberia. The early (1822) mission of this Society in Russia was 
in the Caucasus, and much blessed, but was broken up by a 


despotic edict of the Czar in 1835. 


_ The mission begun on the Gold Coast of West Africa in 1828 
labored Ig years without a convert. From this and the sickness 
and high death-rate of the missionaries the mission was near being 
given up, when the seeds of divine truth, so long planted in tears, 
began to germinate. The converts were still infrequent for years, 
but since 1852 they have increased more rapidly; more than 40 
Christian congregations now enroll some 4,600 nominal Christians, 
and 1,155 were added last year, though several missionaries died | 
from the effects of the climate. 

‘The mission in India, on the Malabar Coast, begun in 1834, 
continues to be much prospered. It argues well for its good repute 
among those nearest to it that the Indian contributions to it last 
year amounted to over $8,200, of which about dleeos were given 
by natives, mostly native Christians. 

As illustrating somewhat the work of this mission, we give 
Mr. Ott’s. account of one of the converts, viz. : 


«“ Kalu, a demon priest 24 years old, having asked me to come with some Chris- 
tians to his house that he might publicly sever his connection with heathenism, we went 
there. The neighbors did not know anything of his intention, but attracted by our 
presence, soon filled the courtyard, some looking blank, others enraged. While we 
were trying to appease them, one of their party had managed to introduce a married 
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couple, a distant relation, into Kalu’s house, and declared these-were the owners. The 
-man, who had been thus hastily installed as master, forced open the door of a room in 
the temple containing the masks and instruments used in demon worship. This unex- 
pected turn of affairs forced us to call for the police. In their presence and before the 
assembled crowd, we laid all the responsibility on the would-be owners, left Kalu’s 
family in the house, and repaired straight to Udapy, where Kalu lodged a complaint 


with the Taluk Magistrate for criminal house-trespass. Meanwhile the opposition party 


had settled among themselves to mount guard over the temple day and night, to sub- 
scribe the necessary funds to go to law, and to invoke the demons to kill Kalu within 
three days so that their service might be carried on. When they cooled down, however, 
and saw that they were deeply implicated as committers and abettors of house- -trespass, 
they sued for peace, and asked that the case might be quashed. A reconciliation was 
effected, and the woman and man, who had at first pretended to ownership, declared 
now that they were merely acting a part to please others, and left the house, when Kalu 
returned with us, eight days after the first affray. The whole family, and those of the 
Christians who had accepted Kalu’s invitation, sat down to a common breakfast. After- 


wards we set to work to clear the place of Bhutas (demons), I never in my life saw 
such a number of them. There were first the Bhutas in the dwelling-house, then two | 


small demon shrines in the garden detached from the temple, and several groves with 
effigies of Bhutas and serpents. All the Bhutas and snake-stones were destroyed. Ina 
shrine a bundle of ropes was found, with which a mad demon is said to have been 
bound. 

“We then repaired to the temple (Garadi), a Meivy. low building of the pre- 
scribed measure, viz., 40 feet long by 20 feet broad. First we had to cross a sort of 


antechamber containing a wood carving five feet high, representing a woman called . 


Mayedale (the vanishing woman), with a child in her arms./ We removed it, cleared 


the temple of whatsoever had reference to demon- worship, and‘ returned to the house 


where, with songs of praise, reading of the word of God, and appropriate addresses and 
prayers, we consecrated these souls to serve the living God. We hope this family, for- 
-merly devoted to the service of sin, may now be zealous to live to the praise of God. 
The neighboring heathen are sore distressed at having to lose their place of worship, 

and although Kalu’s ownership is established, they are trying: to regain possession. of it 
_ by raising certain niceties in law.” 


Such a case not only shows real progress in enlightening and 
winning souls to Christ, but it discloses something of the dark 
rites of heathenism, and the determined purpose of the ignorant 
and superstitious demon worshippers to cling to their darkness 
and superstitions. 

Of the industrial elements of this mission we made mention in 
Our previous notice of it. Of this feature of. the mission Dr. 
Grundemann speaks thus approvingly :— 


“ A most salutary and beneficent measure has been adopted there, which other mis- 
sions might employ with advantage. In order to give a social independence to the con- 
_verts who have been ruined in their civil relations by their exclusion from their castes, 
the Missionary Society has, by means of the agency of a special industrial commission, 
introduced industrial occupations of different kinds, which assure to the members of the 
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Christian congregation not only a good’support, but also an honorable position in society, 
The chief branch is that of weaving, whose products keep up a strong competition with 
the imported English goods, although the latter had brought about a complete prostra. 
tion of that trade in the hands of the native Indians. The weaving establishment in 
Mangalore presents a beautiful aspect, surrounded by the circle of neat houses of the 
native-born Christians, nestled in handsome gardens. It is situated at the foot of the 
Balmattha Hills, whose summit is adorned with a beautiful solid church, that looks out 
victory-proclaiming over the heathen city. The printing-house of the mission, whose 
works are recognized as the best in all India, is also of great importance. The manu- 
facture of roofing tiles of a peculiar construction has been introduced at other stations. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of these tiles are sent from the Basel stations into the 
most remote parts of India. The majority of the converts of the missions are of the 
lower castes. They have been elevated to a remarkable degree under the influence of 
Christianity, school-training, and regular labor (which is, of course, voluntary). The 
Basel Mission is also able to point to several members who once belonged to the highest 
caste and have given up all earthly honors in order to gain the better honor in Christ. 
A few of the Basel stations (those in Southern Canara) have obtained the greater num- 
ber of their converts from among the palm-gardeners under similar circumstances to 
those in which the fruitful missions in Tinnevelley have prospered.” 


The third and youngest mission of this Society is in China, with one station in 
Hong Kong, and five others in the Province of Canton. The nominal Christians of 
this mission have increased in the last 10 years from 660 to over 2,100. The present 
status of the three missions may be represented as follows :— 


EUROPEANS. NATIVES. 


Baptized| Native | Native 
Ord. | Lay | Wo- | Or- Others,| Natives. | Com’ts. | Scholars. 
Men. |} Men. men. |dained | 


Afmica. . . 20 II 19 8 4,612°| 2,475 1,455 


4 9 7 | 46 | ,2,136"| 1,000 875 
This shows the increase of the year to be :— 
| | In 1880. 1881. Year’s gain. 
21 4 more. 
Other native helpers, &e. 320 317 3 less. 
14,085 840 more. 
Native communicants . ..... . . 7,100 7,225 
66 4,634 5 618 98 4 


The income in gifts, contributions, industrial earnings and interest is 1,170,000 
_ francs—$234,180. The officers estimate cost of administration to be 2% per cent. But 
including cost of district secretaries, it becomes 71% per cent. ; and if support of re- 
turned and disabled agents be included it becomes 20% per cent. 
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The allowances of the missionaries of this Society are—in India, 1,300 rupees to 
aman and wife; 724 rupees to one unmarried; in Africa, £ 200 and £ 78 respectively ; 
in China, $960 and $360. To each child roo rupees. Every missionary pays back any 
unused part of his allowance at the year’s end. In case of sickness or special need a 
missionary may apply to home committees for an extra grant, and it is generally given. 
The allowances of home officers we do not find stated, but infer that if graded with an 
eye to missionary allowances, no one would be more than #1,000. If we err in this we 
_ will hope to be corrected. 


LXXVI. St. CHRISCHONA MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Vol. IV, p. 472.) 


Mr. C. F. SPITTLER, Basle, Switzerland. 


The original object of this Society was to educate men for 
mission work. Its latest Report at hand (1879), records that it has 
sent out 320 men, educated in its institution, to labor in different 
parts of the world, some of them independently, some under 
various missionary societies; and the Report claims that 26 are 
laboring in Palestine, Egypt, ‘Abyssinia and elsewhere, under direc- 
tion of this Society. The names of 24 of them are given in the 
Report. One of its stations is at Khartoum, at the confluence of 
the. Blue and White Nile. We miss any classified results of labor 
in the various missions. The income is £4,216 19s. 10d.—$21,085. 


Of this amount about $9,064 are expended on the institution, farm 


and household expenses; some $943 on the work in Abyssinia ; 
and some $2,425 in taxes, printing and circulating reports and 
periodicals, &c. If we assume this sum ($2,425), to be the cost of 
administration, the rate per cent. is about 13. 

| The 26 missionaries of this Society are called “ evangelists,” 
but how many, or whether any, of them are ordained we know not. 


_ We do not mean by this remark to disparage artizan missionaries, 


but so many societies properly classify their missionaries into or- 
dained and unordained, that it becomes desirable to apply this 
classification to all. 

The organ of this Society is a quarterly paper called “ Glau- 
bersbate (Faith Messenger.) 


LXXVII. RHENISH MissIONARY SOCIETY, BARMEN. 
(Vol. IV, p. 472.) 
_ Dr. F. Fasri and Dr. A. SCHREIBER, Secretaries, Barmen, Germany. 


The Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed Churches are hap- 
pily united in the support and direction of this Society, but we 
lack information as to the separate or combined home strength of 
these churches. It reports 7 missions with 54 stations, and 72 out- 
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stations; 80 ordained ‘and 2 lay missionaries, with 60 wives of 
missionaries; 2 ordained natives, and 125 native helpers and 
teachers ; with some 22 ,000 baptized members, of whom 3,000 
were baptized the past year. Of the whole membership, the num- 
ber of communicants, as nearly as we can ascertain, is about 8,975. 
- Of the 7 missions, three are in South Western Africa, in (1) 
Cape Colony, (2) Great Namaqualand, and (3) Damaraland. The 
fourth (4) is in South East Borneo, (5) Sumatra, (6) Isle of Nias, 
(7) Province of Canton, ao... 
In Cape Colony are the oldest stations, ten in number, but of 
these only two are now supported by the Society ; 8 being self- 
supporting. In effecting this change the native churches have 


been much helped by the: increase in value of the station lands 


which were first obtained at low prices, but their membership of 
some 10,000 has contributed the past year $7,300. 

Between the Namaqua tribes and the Hereros a bitter race- 
hated exists which has led to frequent strife and wars, disturbing 
the missions and hindering their work; and the British Govern. 
ment is credited with doing nothing to restore quiet and order 
among them. Six mission stations are temporarily suspended, but 
the influence of the missionaries is effecting much good, and they 
report a membership of 4,700 

(4.) In the Dutch East Indies the work of this Society was be- 


gun in Borneo in 1835. In 1859 seven of its missionaries suffered 


martyrdom, and for years the mission labored under disfavor and 
disabilities from the officers of the Dutch Government. at reports 


653 baptized persons. 


(5.) The Cannibal Battas, of Sumatra, killed and ate two mis-. 
sionaries of the American Board, Munson and Lyman, in 1834, 
and the mother of one of them, on hearing of her son’s fate, while 


_rent with a mother’s grief, showed her strong love for the heathen 


by expressing her regret that she had not another son to go and 
take his place in the work. While the Rhenish missionaries were : 


suffering disabilities among the Dyaks of Borneo some of. them: 


went to Sumatra and began work among these same Battas, and 
now report ten stations, 5,000 baptized Christians, and their in-: 
fluence extending widely among the non-Christian Battas. Many 
of these Battas had becomes Mohamedans before Christian mis- 


- sionaries came among them, and their conversion was from Islam. 


Those who think that no Mohamedans ever become Christians, 
should know that under the labors of one of the Netherland 
societies in Java 3,000. Mohammedans have been baptized and 
gathered into Protestant churches. 

(6.) On the west of Sumatra lies the island of Nias. Here, 
too, the Rhenish missionaries have labored among a people much © 
like the Battas, and report 238 baptized. 
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(7.) The remaining mission of this Society has labored mostly 

among the Puntis of the Canton Province in China, but with small 

success. Latterly the missionaries have extended their work 

among the Hakkas, and find them much more accessible. We are 


1882.| 


sorry to hear of trouble in this mission, caused by the views of the > 
younger missionaries, unduly enforced by the home authorities, 


against the judgment of the older missionaries. The breach has 
resulted, we grieve to learn, in the loss to the mission of one of its 
oldest, most effective and esteemed missionaries, widely known for 
his sound judgment and linguistic ability. | 
The income of this Society in 1880-81 was about $90,000, a 
small sum to sustain so large a work with so many laborers. No 
financial statement has reached us. 


LXXVIII. NortuH GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY—BREMEN UNION. 


(Vol. IV, p. 473.) 


By Rev. H. C. VELTE. 


This Society was organized in 1836. Its most important mis- 
sion field is in western Africa. Last year they had nine mission- 
aries working in their respective fields. A recent report from 
Africa mentions the death of two, a heavy loss to the Society. Its 
_ present director, M. Zahn, reports a debt of $9,000, which is more 

than half of its annual income. There has been a falling off in 
contributions lately. The director of the Society makes a strong 
appeal for support. Speaking of the field which Providence has 
assigned to the Society, he remarks: “ We cannot say that our 
lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places. Africa has been assigned 
_to us, a people which we can love only for the Lord’s sake, a wide 
and extensive region, in which we must work all by ourselves— 
and then consider the deadly climate. Since 1847 forty of our 
missionaries have become martyrs to the Master’s cause in Africa. 
The climate, while it increases the expense of living, shortens the 
service of the missionary. The average service of our missiqnaries 
is from 5 to 6 years. Hence the Society has often been under 
temptation to abandon its work. Twice we were at the point of 
transferring our work to the Basle Society. But the reply from 
Basle to our request was: Persevere in your work, brethren. We 
have persevered, and now we do no more feel like abandoning It. 
Some of the results of our work are these: We have gained a 
foothold among the African people; amidst the vicissitudes of war 
we have been able to establish ourselves at four stations ; we have 
created a written language ; we have organized four schools and a 
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seminary, and from these schools 14 native helpers. have gone forth 
to work among their people. It is true, the membership of our 
Church is still very small, but remember this is only the beginning 
of the harvest. Those forty missionaries have not labored and 
died in vain.. Let us only be more faithful, and the time will come ’ 
_when Africa shall be a pleasant garden of God, and then the bless- 
ings which we have carried to Africa will return to us, to our 
homes and to our churches.” 

Our statistics of this Society are still defective. Its one mis- 
sion field is the Ewe country in Africa. Its missionaries have suf- 
fered severely from sickness and death. A reinforcement has 
recently been sent from Germany, hoping to hold and work vigor- 
ously all the stations before occupied. 

The mission last reported g missionaries, 7 native workers, 
101 communicants, and an income of $23,500. 


LXXIX. lLerpzic Missionary SOCIETY. 


(Vol. IV, p. 473.) 


Rev. F. HARDELAND, Director, Leipzig. 


We notice this Society dates its organization from 1836, the 
time when it be arate missions, though in its incipient work 
it seems to have eines from 1819, as before stated. It reports 
two missions with Ig stations, and 460 sub-stations, or villages. 
Its missions are—(1) Among the Tamil people of South India, 
(2) in Burmah. It has 20 ordained missionaries, 2 laymen, and 21 
wives of missionaries; ordained natives,g; native helpers and 
teachers, 260. Total number of native communicants, 13,049, of 


whom 982 were baptized during the year. The income was about | 


$55,300. We have received no financial statement of expenditures. 

This Lutheran Society early inherited some of the results of 
the first Lutheran Missionaries, who began work in Southern India 
in 1706. Two elements in the policy and working of its missions are 
open to criticism, and cause unhappy friction in intercourse with 
other Protestant missions. (1) The first of these is the usage of 
proselytizing the members of other churches, the (2) second is 
the toleration of caste in their own church members, as a social 
distinction to be overcome only by the teaching and spirit of the 
Gospel, without discipline. 

The Leipzig Mission in Rangoon, Burmah, has arisen in efforts 
to care for the Tamil members of its own churches who emigrate 


to Burmah, and to hold them to their own Lutheran forms and 
churches, 
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LXXX. Berwin EvancGeticat Missionary Society. 


(Vol. IV, p. 473.) 
Rev. Dr, WANGEMAN, Sec., Berlin. 


The work of this Society is all in South Africa, but it occupies 
four mission fields, (1) in Cape Colony, with 5 stations, and some 
3,000 converts among the mixed races and remnants of the Hot- 
‘tentot tribes. (2) Among the Kaffirs and Zulus, where it has 10 
stations and some 1,650 converts. The political policy of Cape 
Colony is much complained of here. (3) The Orange Free State. 
The work here, first begun among the Koranna, has latterly 
dwindled and declined, the race dying out, but new tribes have 
come in, attracted by the gold fields, and among these mission 
work is vigorously prosecuted. (4) In the Transvaal, among the 
Bechuanas, is the field of special interest. King Secocoeni wel- 
comed the missionaries at first, but when he saw the great progress 
of their work he changed to aversion and hostility, and the Chris- 
tians were cruelly persecuted. The missionaries were driven away, 
and many of the converts fled with them to a new station called 
Botshabelo (place of refuge.) Secocoeni’s haughty temper was 
much broken in the late war (1879), and many of the old stations 
deserted in his territory have recently been reoccupied. We hear 
of his death as we are penning this paragraph. The income of 


this Society in 1881 was £14,239—$71,195. The details of expen- 


diture have not reached us. 


LXXXI. GOSSNER’s MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(Vol. IV, p. 473.) 
— Rev. C. A, M. PLATH, Sec., Berlin, Germany. 


- Gossner came from the Romish into the Evangelical Church, 


and became pastor of the Bethlehem Church in Berlin in 1829. Of 
earnest missionary zeal, he at first worked with the Lutherans, but 
disliking their extreme external confessionalism and mechanism, 
he broke away in 1836 and began a separate and independent mis- 
sion. In the last 20 years of his life he sent out 140 missionaries 
to the heathen. He did not require a full scholastic course of 


study, but thorough Biblical knowledge was indispensable. Giying 


special prominence to the example of Paul, he sought for young 
men willing to labor with their own hands. Pastor Heldring was 
at one with him in this, and together they sent out many young 
missionaries to the Dutch East Indies. Gossner allowed no paid 
officers in the Home Office. He himself attended to everything, 


and while money was never lacking he got it “ more by praying 
than by begging.” - 
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The work of this Society in India is briefly and correctly de. 
scribed in our Vol. IV, pp. 473-4. Pastor Gossner died in 1858. 
at the ripe age of 85 years. He left the care of his foreign mis- 
sions to a few chosen friends who organized the Gossner Mission- 
ary Union. This Union devolved its responsibility upon an in- 
spector, who, after a little, undertook to change the methods of 
the India Mission, and, coming in conflict with the oldest and 
wisest of the missionaries, he used such pressure of authorit 
backed by the Home Union, that the older missionaries left the 
Union and went over to the Propagation Society, taking with them 
several thousands of their converts. The whole number of bap- 
tized Kols is now some 50,000, more than one-fifth (10,000) of. 
whom are in connection of the S. P. G. a 

The native communicants in the churches of the Gossner 
Mission are 10,786; ordained missionaries, 12; laymen, 5 ; wives, 
10; ordained natives, 7; unordained native helpers and teachers, 
201; unpaid workers, 134. The income in 1881 was about $28,500. 
The converts are living in more than 1,000 different villages. Of 
the details of expenditure we have gained no information. | 


LXXXII. HERMANNSBURG MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(See LX XXIII, Vol. IV, p. 474.) 
Rey. THEODORE HARMS, Sec., Hermannsburg, Germany. 


This Society originated in much the same way the Gossner . 
Society did. Louis Harms emerged from the influence of his early 
rationalistic training while in the University, receiving his first 
earnest ‘convictions and evangelical light and life while reading’ 
John XVII, one night which he had devoted to study and prayer. 
Deeply interested in foreign missions he became an earnest worker — 
in connection with the North German Missionary Society, but not — 
‘satisfied with the lax views of the Lutheran Confession and its 
missionary methods he left it; and when called, in 1849, to succeed 
his father as pastor of the church at Hermannsburg, he set about 
establishing a mission of his own. Under his influence a neigh- 
boring farmer gave his house and grounds for a mission seminary, 
and entered himself as a student to prepare to go to the heathen. 
Other students came, and the pastor’s brother, Theodore Harms, 
_undertook to teach and fit them for their sacred work. The first 
field chosen was among the 8 million Gallas of Eastern Africa. 
When the first 12 young men were ready to go, Harms bought a 
small ship, the “Candace,” and the party sailed for Zanzibar. 
Finding the Sultan opposed to their entering the Galla country, 
they continued their voyage to Natal and founded a mission, call- 
ing it New Hermannsburg. This station was begun in 1856, in the 
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reign af Panda, the father of Cetewayo. From that beginning the 
work extended in Zululand, in the Transvaal and among the Bech- 
uanas. In all these African fields one authority makes the num- 
ber of stations more than 40, the missionaries go, and the baptized 
natives over 5,000. Another reports at one station 1,062 Chris- 
tians, and 905 of them communicants. Since 1860 twelve mis- 
sionaries have been sent out from Harms’ Seminary every two 
years. Besides the work in Africa some have been sent to Aus- 
tralia, some to New Zealand, and since 1865 a growing mission 
has been carried on in India, which has now g stations, 9 ordained 
European missionaries, 23 native catechists and teachers, and over 
800 converts. Altogether we make the ordained Europeans 35, 
lay workers 55, native teachers and helpers 180, and native com- 
municants 3,250—and all this springing, under God, from the con- 
secrated aim and efforts of one man, and accomplished in about 
26 years, furnishing itself a grand vantage ground for larger and 
more glorious results as the years go by. 
‘Louis Harms died in 1865, and since then his brother, Theo- 
dore, has been the guiding and directing spirit, under God, and the 
work still prospers. Some 13 stations were broken up during the 
late war in South Africa, but losses are being rapidly recovered, 
and God is blessing the work. It was a fixed principle with Harms 
never to ask any one for money, and yet money came in such 
‘measure that, while the ordinary missionary societies were often 
cramped for means, and mourning over deficits, Harms always hada 
little surplus. The missions were to be industrial, and rely mainly on 
the fruits of their industry. Many still urge that this is “‘a mistake,” 
“an ideal plan” “ impossible to be carried out.” And yet here are 
these large and prosperous missions prosecuting their industries, 
and relying for help, with the Home Seminary educating and send- 
_ing the men, on what the Lord sends in answer to prayer. The in- 
come of the Society the past year is reported to be 288,000 marks 
—$72,000. 


LXXXIII. Societe pes Missions EVANGELIQUES—FRENCH Evay- 
GELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(Vol. IV, p. 475, LXXXIV.) 
Rev. ALFRED BOEGNER, Sec., Rue des Fosses, St. Jaques, Paris, France. | 
We have gained no farther information of the home strength 


of this Society than we gave in our last notice of it. Of its foreign 
force and work we have now more reliable data. We find the 


Society was organized Nov. 4, 1822. Its three missions in (1) Basu- 


toland, (2) Senegal, and (3) Tahiti and Mooria, report 17 principal 
stations and 70 outstations, with 20 ordained married, and 2 un- 
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married missionaries, § lay missionaries, 2 of them medical and 6 

unmarried lady teachers. Its native unordained helpers and 

teachers are 123, its communicants 6,650, its latest income at hand 

was 260,913 francs—$5 2,182. 

Rev. A. Mabille, on returning to his mission among the Basu- 
tos, a few months since, was deeply pained at sight of the dissolu- 
tions in the mission, caused by the late needless war, originating 
in the attempts to disarm the Basutos, though with Christian 
patience and noble fortitude he applied his energies and influence 
to rebuild the waste places and restore the ruins. M. Coillard, 
after doing much to arouse the French Churches by his earnest 
addresses, has returned to renew his efforts to plant a permanent 
mission on the Zamlasi. The Portuguese explorer, Major Serpa 
Pinto, says of this mission: “ Francois Coilard was and is the 
best, the kindest man I ever came across. To a superior intelli- 
gence he unites an indomitable will, and the necessary firmness to 
carry out any enterprise however difficult. Possessed of great 
learning, he has a soul moulded to take in the sublimest senti- 
ments, and if ever there existed a true poet, he lives in Francois 
Coillard. Seeking and charmed to find the many good qualities _ 
inherent in the African natives, he does not see, or does not care to 
see, the bad ones. This is his great defect, and ample excuse may 
be found for it in the sublimity of the sentiments which give it 
birth. Madame Coillard, like her husband, is overflowing with 
human kindness. The needy never saw her and went emp 
away, nor did the sorrow-laden without being consoled. In their 
eyes all men are, indeed, brethren ; "their hand is open to the native | 
as well as to the European. * * As regards myself, Ican never — 
sufficiently thank them for the services they rendered me—services 
which made me more their debtor on account of the delicacy with 
which they were bestowed.” This small band of French Protestant 
- Missionaries, sustained by so little help from the home Churches, 
have surely ‘proved themselves earnest and effective Workers, and 
largely have mny been blessed of God. | 


LXXXIV. NETHERLAND REFORMED CHURCH AND FOREIGN 
Missions—{NEDERLANDSCH ZENDELING GENOOTSCHAP.) 


(Vol. IV, p. 474. UXXXII.) 


We gave some account of this Society last year, compiled 
from a paper prepared by Prof. D’Ooge. We are thankful for the 
_ following more detailed statement, in regard to all the Netherland 
Foreign Missionary Societies, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Schreiber. 
We infer that the name we have used above indicates the same 
society which Dr. Schreiber calls the Nederlandsch Zendeling Gen- 
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ootschap ; and that all difference in statistics is traceable to the 
knowledge or estimate of the different writers, at somewhat dif- 
ferent dates, perhaps, of the number of missionaries, churches and 
converts, transferred to the Colonial Dutch Church, or still remain- 
ing in connection with the Missionary society. But of this our 
readers can judge for themselves on reading the following : 


~ 


FOREIGN MISSION WORK OF NETHERLAND. 
By Rev. Dr. A. SCHREIBER, of. Rarmen. 


Although the number of Dutch Protestants is not much above two millions, there 
are not less than 10 different missionary societies. This division, which, no doubt, is 
far from being profitable for the mission work, is only partly due to denominational dif- 
ferences, there have been at work other reasons too. The means that are raised annually 
for foreign mission work in Netherland amount to about £25,000, a sum very consider- 
able, at least if. compared with what is done in other continental countries, but no doubt 
aconsiderable greater number of missionaries could be maintained by it, and a greater 
amount of work could be done, even by the existing number of Dutch Missionaries, if 
there were only two or three instead of ten Dutch Missionary Societies, 

All the Dutch Missionary Societies have the Dutch colonies as their fields of work, 
but only one of them, the auxiliary branch of the Moravian Mission, which has its seat 
at Zeist, near Utrecht, has sent its missionaries to Surinam, the Dutch colony in South 
America. All the other Dutch missionaries have been sent to Dutch East India. It could 
be doubted if this auxiliary branch of the Moravian Mission, which at the same time is 
the oldest society in Netherland, ought to be considered at all as a Dutch one, its mis- 


sionaries being almost all Germans. Its mission in Surinam amongst the emancipated — 


slaves numbers 16 stations, not less than 66 missionaries, all of whom, however, are not 
ordained, 386 native assistants, 22,000 native Christians, and 21 schools with 1,745 
pupils. The expenses amount to not more than £1,250—$6,250. Amongst the proper 
Dutch Missionary Societies the oldest, and at the same time the most prominent one, is 
the so-called old Dutch Rotterdam Missionary Society (Mederlandsch Zendeling Gen- 
_ootschap.) It was founded in 1797, after the pattern of the London Missionary 
Society, being undenominational.: Most of its missionaries were Germans, at least for a 
long time, partly trained by Janike of Berlin, partly from Bale. It was a common say- 
ing at that time that mission work would best prosper with German missionaries, Eng- 
lish money and Dutch management. In 1840 it got its own mission house and training 


institution at Rotterdam, but by and by its leaders became at least partly- modern | 


(rationalists or broad church men), and this was the reason why, in 1859, two other 
Societies branched off from it, the so-called New Rotterdam Missionary Society (Neder- 
landsch Zendings Vereeniging, and the Zendings- Vereeniging von Utrecht. 

The missionaries of the above-named society have been at work on a great num- 
ber of the islands of Dutch India, but at several of them they have been withdrawn after 
a time, leaving the native churches to the care of the Protestant Church of Dutch India, 
(Protestantsch Hoog Kerkbestuur), as was the case with Amboina, Timor and Ratti, where 
at present about 40,000 native Christians are taken care of by some ministers of that 
body, most of which christians however, have been converted by the agents of the 
Dutch Government in former times. In other islands those native christians are left to 
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care for themselves. Such is the case with the South Western islands, where, up to this 
day, thousands of native christians are almost without anybody to take care of them, 
At present the Ned. Zend. Genootschap has only two mission fields, Celebes and Java, 
besides two isolated missionaries, the one at Amboina, the other at Island Savoe (west of 
Timor). | By far its most prosperous field of work is the northeast part of Celebes, the 
so-called Minahassa. There the Mission was begun in 1830 and the Missionaries, | 
amongst them many Germans as Reidel, Schwarz, Wilker, have succeeded to gather 72 
congregations with almost 70,000 christians, more than 10,000 children are instructed in - 
about 120 schools, and during the year 1879, 929 adults and 4151 children were bap- 
tized. But last year a change of very great consequence has taken place in the Minah- 
assa. Out of the 10 missionaries of the society 7 have become assistant clergymen of 
the established Church of Dutch India which by and by is to embrace all the" native 
congregations of the Minahassa. It is only for a time that three of the missionaries and 
a number of native assistants are still sustained by the Missionary Society. Besides, the 
propaganda of the Roman Catholics has entered this field also, the numerous Govern. 
ment schools with their exclusively secular teaching are very successful competitors of 
Missionary schools, and the missionaries complain of growing bad habits amongst the 
christians, reason enough to produce grave apprehensions about the future of those con- 
gregations. 

In 1848 the first Missionary of this Society was allowed by government to settle 
amongst the christian Javaneses, at Modzo Karno which had been converted by a sim- 
ple German watchmaker, Father Emde at Surataya. At present 4 missionaries of this 
Society are settled in the middle and east part of Java at 4 different stations (Samarang, 
Kediri, Modzokarno, Swaroe) and have under their care 29 congregations with some- 
thing more than 3000 christians, all of them won out of the Mohamedan Javaneses. 

The single missionary at Savoe has also several native congregations on that and 
on some neighboring islands, and the work looks rather prospering. 

The receipts of the Society amounted in 1879 to £8000 and in consequence of the 
reduction of expenditure in the Minahassa was £300 above the expenses. In the 
Mission House at Rotterdam, which is diminished in size, are only 4 pupils. 

The New Rotterdam Missionary Society (Nederlandische Zendings Vereeniging) 
Netherlands’ Missionary Union, founded in 1859, has chosen as its field, west Java, where 
its missionaries, 7 in number, have established 8 stations (Buitenzorg, Tziandzur, Soeka- 
boemi, Bandoeng, Soemedang, Madzalengka, Cheribon, Tudramazoe), and have suc- 
ceeded to gather out of the 4 millions of Mohamedan Sundaneses, small congregations, 
which amount at present to something above 200 native Christians altogether. They 
havé translated the New Testament in the Sundanese language. In 1878 the receipts 


of the Society were £2,400; the expenses about £3000. There are three students 
under instruction at Rotterdam. . | 


The MISSIONARY SOCIETY of UTRECHT, founded in 18 59, has sent its missionaries 
to three different islands, New Guinea, Almaheira or Dzilolo and Bali. In West New 
Guinea it has 4 missionaries on three stations (Doreh, Andai and Mansinam), which, 
after long and very tiresome work, have been able of late to gather the first fruits out 
of the Papuas. At Almaheiro or Dzilolo they have four stations (Galela, Dyokolamo, 
Duma and Tabello) with 4 missionaries, who also have succeeded to gather two small 
congregations of about 80 native Christians, some hundreds, besides, calling themselves 
Christians already. On the island of Bali the work among the one million of Hindu- 
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istic Balineses, kept up by 3 missionaries at Bolelery, has been without visible fruits as 
| | 


to £3,500, the expenses were somewhat less. | 

The JAVA CoMITE, a Missionary Society for Java, founded in 1855 at Amsterdam, 
has been induced to take upon it also two missionaries at Sumatra, who had been sent 
there by another small society, and which have established amongst the heathen Battas 
of Angkola two stations, and gathered congregations of about 300 native Christians. On 
Java this Society has only two missionaries, the one at Batavia, the other has been sent 
to the 2 millions of Madureses of east Java. In 1878 the receipts of the Java Comite 
were above £1,500, and the expenses about the same. 

The MIssIONARY SOCIETY OF THE MENNONITES (Zending Vereeniging der 
dooyesgozinden), which gets a great deal of its means from Germany, Russia and Amer- 
ica, has got one station at Tapava, in the isle of Java, with two missionaries and one 
station amongst the most southern Battas of Sumatra at Pakanten, with one missionary. 
On both of these stations there are about 80-100 baptized Christians, of course adults 
only. The receipts as well as the expenses of this Society, whose seat is at Amsterdam, 
amount to £1,300. : 

ERMELO MISSION CHURCH (Ermelos Zending genootschap). Ata small place 


near Hardernijk (Holland) Ermelo, there exists an independent Evangelical Church, 


whose. pastor, Dr. Witteveer, has founded his own missionary society in 1856. He has 
sent out a number of missionaries partly to Dutch India, partly to other countries 
(Egypt, Palestine), but it seems that at present only one or two of them are sustained by 
the parent church, the rest have partly gone over to other societies, partly, as is the case 
on the Talant islands, north of Celebes, they are sustained by the Dutch Government. 
The Christian Reformed Church (Christclijk Gereformeerd Kerk) has got its own 


General Missionary Committee (Algemeene Zendings Comissio), forming a society of © 


its own. Lately they have got a director of it also at Leiden, who trains four of this 
and two of the following society, As yet they have got only one missionary abroad, 
stationed at Batavia, but they intend sending out one more. ‘Their receipts, which are 
rather increasing, amount to £1,300 a year; the expenses are much less as yet. 

The Dutch Reformed Missionary Society (Mederlandsch Gereformeerd Zending 


Vereeniging) at Amsterdam, has got two stations in middle Java (Tagal and Probo- 


linggo), where two missionaries are working amongst the Javanese, and have gathered 


small congregations of about 100 native Christians. It has been stated already that two 


students of this Society.are training at Leiden. The receipts and expenses amount to 
£1,000 a year. 


At Batavia existed a society for foreign and home mission work (Genootschap 
von in entevendige Zending) established 1851, which, besides several kinds of work 
of home mission, sustains a Chinese missionary to work among the Chinese at Batavia 
and some native missionaries for the Malais. There is also at Batavia an independent 
gentleman, a former high officer of the Dutch Government, MR. ANTHING, who has 


established a mission of his own, and who is working a good deal all around the town 


by means of native preachers trained by himself. 


A few years agoakind of Missionary Society, with an altogether different aim, 
has been established by the endeavors of a faithful government chaplain at Batavia. Dr. 
Schuurmann. This gentleman founded his plan upon the right idea, that Dutch India, 


There are 4 students under intruction at Utrecht. The receipts of 1879 amounted | 
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as well as many other heathen countries, ought to be evangelized by native Christians, 


and therefore he wanted to establish a large training institution for native preachers and 
teachers. He succeeded to raise a sum of about £ 40,000 for this institution, and thus it 
was opened three years ago at Depok, near Batavia. At this Semznarie te Depok 30 
Christian youths from Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, Ambor, are trained for evangeli- 
cal work by the Rev. Henneman, a former German missionary at Borneo, and are to 
return to their different islands to assist the missionaries that have sent them to Depok. 
We would hail this new institution with all our heart, not only because it is working in 
the right line, but especially because something like that seemed extremely needful for 
the whole Dutch mission work. If we remember how many different Dutch societies 
are at work in Dutch India, some of them with one or two missionaries only, if we hear. 
that on Java above 8 different missionary societies have got their missionaries, or that 
there exist not less than 17 missionary periodicals, something like a link or band of 
union seemed a great want indeed, and perhaps "7 God’s grace, the Seminary at Depok 
may prove such a one. 


In seeking to condense and classify the information of this val- 


uable paper, we may restate the figures given in connection with 


the first and most prominent society : 10 ordained missionaries, 72 
congregations; 70,000 native christians; 120 schools, with more 
than 10,000 pupils ; 929 adults and 4151 children baptized i in 1879. 
But remitting those made over to the Dutch East India Church, 
and modifying Dr. S 's figures, both in case of this, and also 
of other societies, by later data as given by Christlieb, Bainbridge 
and other authorities, we reckon the present statistics of this Society 
thus: ordained Missionaries, 10; laymen, 7; communicants, 
8,000; Income, $40,000. 


-LXXV. NETHERLAND Missionary Union. (Nederlandsche Zen- 


dings Vereeniging.) 
B. F, GERRETSON, Sec., Houtheim, 39 Rotterdam. 


This Society dates from Dec. 2, 1858. It chose West Java for its field. It re- 
ports 7 stations, 3 ordained Missionaries, and 8 Missionaries’ wives, 200 native Chris- 
tians, 135 of them communicants, with an income of $12,000. 


LXXXVI. Tue Missionary Society oF UTRECHT. (Neder- 
Jandsche Zendings Vereeniging von Utrecht.) 


See details of this Society as given by Dr. S.—— above. Figures in our table are 
modified by other and later authorities. 3 


LXXXVII. Tue Java Comité. (See Dr.S ’s account above.) 
J. C. GROENEWEGEN, Sec., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Founded in 1855 at Amsterdam. Has two Missionaries on Sumatra and 2 on 


Java. Income, $7,500. As nearly as wecan ascertain 550 native christians, 350 of 
them communicants ; native helpers and teachers, 10. 
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LXXXVIII. MENNoINITE Missionary Society. (Zendings Ver- 
eeniging derdoojergozender.) 


Missionaries, 3 ; Native converts, 100; Native teachers, 12; Income, $6,500. 


LXXXIX. ERMELO ZENDING GENOOTSCHAP. 
Dr. WITTEVEEN, Sec., Ermelo, Holland. 


The printed report of this Church or Society, for 1879, shows that the home part 
of its work is quite extensive, ‘ the Missionary House, the Missionary Church, the Mis- 
- sionary School, the House of Mercy—Bethany, Bethesda, Bethlehem and Bethel.” 
- Besides the care and conduct of these institutions, Home Mission work is carried on in 
many towns and districts, by Evangelists, some of them visiting neighboring countries. 
The work for the heathen is prosecuted in South Africa, Egypt, Palestine, and several 


points in the Dutch East Indies. The names of 6 missionaries, the wives of 3 of them, 
and of one native preacher and his wife, are mentioned, but no statistics of schools or 


converts or income, are given; but the report affirms: “ All our wants were well pro- 
vided for. When need was great the Lord delivered us from it.’’ 


XC. THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. (Algemeene Zendings 
Comisfie.) See Table. 


XCI. Tue DurcH REForRMED MISSIONARY Society. Neder- 
landsche Gereformeerde Zendings Vereeniging. 


For statistics see Table. We have here classified 8 (84-91) Netherland Foreign 
Missionary Societies. Dr. Schreiber enumerates 10. The first one mentioned, the Ze- 
ist Society, we omit, because it is simply auxiliary to the Moravian Missions in Surinam, 
and we assume that all its statistics are engrossed in the Moravian Reports, and hence 
should not be repeated. The last or tenth Society, established at Batavia in 1867, is en- 
gaged in its proper home work, and need not be classified as a foreign Society. Mr. 
Anthing’s work is of much interest, but may more properly come under /xdependent 


Missions. So also the noble work of the “ faithful chaplain ”’ at Batavia, in raising | 


$200,000 and founding the Seminary at Depok for training native evangelists to work 
for the salvation of their countrymen. Such spontaneous work for Christ and the 


heathen well deserves a permanent record, not for the sake of the earnest souls who en-- 


gage in it, at their own charges, but for the inspiration it is well fitted to carry to other 
minds and hearts. | 


XCII. NorwecIAn MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


O. GYERLOw, Sec., Stavanger, Norway. 


We have failed to ascertain the home strength of this Lutheran Church. Its for- 
eign Mission fields are in (1) Madagascar, (2) among the Zulus, (3) and in Natal. 
It began work in North Betsileo, Madagascar, in 1867, and extended its operations to 
the capital in 1871, and a few years later to South Betsileo. It has a Theological Sem- 
inary, a Medical Dispensary, a high central School, two Asylums, one for boys and the 
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other for girls, and many primary schools, This Mission on Madagascar reports over 
6000 pupils, 1400 church members, and 150 native teachers and preachers. 

_ The Missions in South Africa originated in 1842, and are still prosecuted with 
gratifying success. The Society reports, ordained Missionaries 25 on Madagascar, and 
13 in South Africa—38 in all; with two medical men, one ordained and the other not 
ordained ; also g European women and [50 native teachers and helpers in all the Mis. 
sions. Income about $55,000. 


One of the Missionaries, Mr. Optebro, among the Zulus, reports the recent bap. 


_tism of 20, and speaks of 30 more under instruction for baptism, and of accessions to 


the Churches at all the Stations but two, which have only recently been established. 


XCIII. Lunps Missionary Society. 
Rev. CHAS. STROMBERG, Sec., Rector of Mdnsteras, Sweden. 


This Society was-organized in 1845. It reports 2 missions, 6 stations, 7 ordained 
Missionaries, and 3 women. It sent two Missionaries to China in 1848, one of whom, 
Rev. Mr. Fast, was murdered there in 1851, and the other returned to Sweden. It has 
3 Missionaries among the Tamil people of South India, 3 in Natal and one in Oscars- 
berg, South Africa. The Secretary’s statement gives no account of income, or of the 


progress of the work in the Missions, Is it because its statistics are included in the 
Swedish Church Missions? 


\ 


\ 


XCIV. SrockHoim Staps Mission. 


Rev. AUGUSTUS LINDSTROM, Sec., Stockholm, Sweden. 


\ 


Oneaieel | in 1853. Evangelican Lutheran. Has 2 ordained Minicuatios, and 2 


women. Income 10,965 Kronors—say $7,500. Membership 300. Pastor Lindstrom 
will give us fuller data next year, we hope. 


XCV. Finnish Missionary Society. (Finnische Missions 
Gellschatft.) 
Pastor C. G. ToFTTERMAN, Sec., Helingfors, Finland. 
This Lutheran Society, organized Jan. 19, 1859, has several stations and outsta- 
tions, under the care of 4 ordained, 3 lay, and 7 women Missionaries, among the Ova- 


hereroz, on the West coast of South Africa. It has recently begun Missions among the 


Finns and Laplanders also on the Esthland Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia. No statistics 
of schools, converts or native helpers are given. 


XCVI. AmsGaRius-UNION (AMSGARIIFORENNING). 
Rev. C. E. BECKMAN, Sec., Wretstorp, Orebro, Sweden. 


This Society (Evangelical Lutheran) organized in 1865, supports one ordained 
missionary, Rev. L. E. Ungerth, at Saugor, Central Provinces, India, and has a * Mis- 
sionary Institute of the Evangelical Fatherland Foundation of Stockholm.” Its in- 
come and expenditure in 1880 was 3470,25 kronor—about $3,500. 
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XCVII. ForreI1cN Mission CoMMISSION OF THE CANTON DE VAUD. 
Rev. O. LERESCHE PART A ROLLE, Secretary. 


This Society of the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud was organized in 1869. 
Its missionaries are Rev. Henri Berthoud and Ernest Creux, and their wives. Their 
mission is sometimes called ‘* Valdezia ’’? Spelunken, among the Magwambas, north of 


the Transvaal in south Africa. They have some 60 communicants, and their work 
seems full of promise. | 


XCVIII. Danish EvAncELicaAL LuTHERAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Rev. O. HouM, Sec., Gladsaxe, near Copenhagen. 


The part which Frederick IV, of Denmark, took in the inception of modern mis- 
sions will hold its place in history for all time. His influence and help was specially 
prominent in sending Ziegenbalg and Plutschou to begin missions in India in 1705, 
and the mission in Greenland soon followed, extending gradually to the Coast of Lab- 
rador, and then more widely.. Hans Egede began his mission in’ Greenland in 1721, 


ait 


and the Moravians in 1733. We have an impression that the Danish Missionary So- 
ciety, first organized, has been dissolved, and. the Society now existing dates only from 
1826. Mr. Bainbridge gives the statistics—4 ordained missionaries, 27 native teachers . a) 
and helpers, 71 communicants, and $7,000 income. But our information is not satisfac- Hai 
tory. There are some 8 Danish missionaries in Greenland, 5 or more in India, and eH 
numbers in Africa. We hope for data soon of which we can speak with more con- i) Hi 
fidence. | 


XCIX. BeER LIN JERUSALEM SoclIETY—(JERUSALEM VEREIN.) 


Rev. Dr. STRANGS, Court Chaplain, Sec., Potsdam, Prussia. : a | 


| 


ga z= 


The special work of this Society is for the Jews. It reports 4 ordained mission- 


aries, 2 lay and 2 native workers, 177 communicants and an income of $4,500. Its 4 | Wl i 
missionaries are—(I) Rev. Dr. Reinishe at Jerusalem, (2) Rev. Baarts at Beirut, Rev. a | 
Von Tippels Kirch at Alexandria, Egypt, and Rev. Graeber at Cairo. — | vit 
C. UNIVERSITIES’ MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR CENTRAL AFRICA. 
This missionary society is traceable to Livingstone. Soon after his return to Scot- il i I) 
land in 1856, he was invited to give a lecture in Cambridge. The lecture was given ini 
~ Dec 4, 1857, to a crowded audience. His closing words were: “I go back to Africato i Nt] 
try to make an open path for commerce and Christianity. Do you carry out the work _ t i i 
which I have begun. I leave it with you.” Action was promptly taken. The Uni- — Wh 
versities of Oxford, Durham and Dyblin united in the movement. -Measures were i ey 
taken to raise $100,000 to found the mission, and $10,000 a year for five years. Pre- ‘ | 
liminaries were prosecuted till in 1859, at the ‘‘ Great Zambesi Meeting,’’ Rev. Charles i ( 
F, Mackenzie, then archdeacon of the Church in Natal, was appointed superintendent ; ‘| 
and being on a visit to England, he sailed Oct. 6, 1860, accompanied by 3 ordained 


missionaries, I lay evangelist, and two artisans; and several freed slaves joined his 
party at Cape Town. Duly consecrated Bishop at the Cape, Dr. Mackenzie and his 
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party sailed again, and met Livingstone Feb. 7th, 1861, at the Kongone, mouth of the 
Zambesi River. Time was consumed in an unavailable attempt to reach a suitable site 
for the mission by the Rovuma River, but in July a settlement was effected at Magomero, 
on the high ground east of the Shiré River, near Lake Shirwa. They soon had Ioo 
freed slaves settled around them, whom they had liberated from passing gangs as they 
fell in with them, and this number was soon increased. Near the close of 1861, a rein- 
forcement of new men from England joined the mission. But a series of disasters fol- 
lowed. The Chief of Manasoba became hostile and treacherous, and the Bishop felt it 
‘necessary to punish him, and burnt his village. This delayed him and Mr. Burrup in 
going to meet the latter’s wife and the Bishop’s sister at the junction of the Shiré and 
Ruo Rivers ; on the route their canoe upset, involving a thorough soaking and the loss 
of their medicines; landing on an island both were prostrated by fever, and Jan. 31st 
(1882) the Bishop died; and though Mr. Burrup succeeded in returning to Magomero, 
after burying Bishop Mackenzie, yet he also died Feb. 22d. Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. 
Burrup reached the place appointed only to hear of the brother and husband’s death, 
and return in sorrow to the Cape. 

The mission was soon removed from Magomero, some 60 miles below to Chibisa’s, 
near Teté. But war, famine and sickness continued to afflict the mission party ; Mr. 
Scudmore died, and Bishop Tozer, who succeeded Bishop Mackenzie, having tried a new 
site on the Morambula mountains, soon abandoned the Shiré valley, and settled (in 
1864) in Zanzibar. The town of Zanzibar, on an island 20 miles from the mainland, 
and 40 miles long by 16 broad, has a population of some 100,000, of some score of 
different races, mainly Arab and Negro, speaking the Swahili language. Here 1s 
the home of the Sultan who rules from Cape Guardafui to Cape Delgado. Here 
Bishop Tozer established his mission, and began with five freed slave boys, three of 
whom have become useful in the mission, one of them, Rev. John Swedi, being the first 
ordained African in the mission, or between the tropics in Eastern Central Africa. Bishop 
Tozer’s health suffered, and after a few years he retired, the superintendence falling 
upon Rev. Dr. Steere, a faithful worker in the mission, who was afterwards (1874) con- 
secrated Bishop. The work has since been vigorously prosecuted by earnest and de- 
voted men and women, and in 1881 it reports an income of nearly £1 2,000— $60,000 ; 
34 European workers, and 26 native helpers and teachers. The mission early secured 
the site of the old slave market in Zanzibar, where 30,000 slaves used annually to be ~ 
sold, and it is now occupied by a large church and a missiom house and school. ‘The 
consul made over some 158 freed slaves to the mission last year; schools of different 
grades are well attended ; zenana work is carried on among Moslem ladies; four miles 
from the town a mission farm tests the value of an industrial department, having on it 
286 released slaves; at Kiungani, another station on the island, are various workshops 
and a printing press, with a boarding school of 70 boys, and the girls’ boarding school 
at Mbweni has 74 girls. On the mainland, the three chief stations in the Usumbara 
country are Magila, Mkuzi and Umba. Archdeacon Farler writes: ‘* Last Sunday there 
were 5 chiefs worshipping Christ as their Saviour. The women have doubled in num- 
bers since Christmas,” The large stone church is crowded. In the Rovuma region 
are five principal stations, along the slave routes quite through to Lake Nyassa. ‘The 
Report gives no summary of church members, but at the last anniversary in London, - 
Bishop Steere himself being present, spoke of all branches of the work as full of 
promise, and the people everywhere asking for christian teachers. Since then Bishop 
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| 

\ 

Steere has been called to his rest and reward in heaven. But the important work of 
this mission will not suffer, we trust, from lack of earnest and devoted workers. It nite 
speaks much for the consecration of all engaged in this mission, including the Bishop i 

| 


as well as others, that no one receives any regular salary—* only food, raiment, and 
means to carry on the work.”’ 

_ We here close our Review of Missionary Societies for 1880-81. We have intro- 
duced to our readers 16 societies not before noticed. But the list is by no means com- 
plete. The work of tracing out these European societies and ascertaining reliable 
statistics, though most congenial, is also very laborious, involving research and corre- 

spondence almost unending. But we hope to prosecute it till our record shall embrace 
the entire foreign mission work of atl Christendom. The more time, thought 
and labor we give to this department of the Review, the more its importance grows upon 
us; and by condensing and limiting to fresh facts and figures, in case of societies once 


reviewed, we hope to retain and perfect this part of our work, while still enlarging and 
improving other parts. 
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NOTES ON THE TABLE. 


1. Of the 50 American churches (See pp. 298 and 299) the total preachers are 
113,308. Of these, 35,345 are local preachers. Deducting these we have 77,853 or- 
dained ministers. Adding these to the ordained ministers in this table of European or- 
ganizations, we find the yrand total is 117,699 ordained ministers. But the reader must Sat 
guard against taking these as the total of all Christendom, by noticing how many blanks mh) 
there are in the European organizations, arising from lack of data. If friends in these ) iS nh 
organizations will kindly help us to the home strength, in ministers and communicants, ee | ' 


of the churches constituting their home constituency, they will confer a favor on us and 
on all our readers. 


2. The same may be said of the communicants enrolled in the European churches y 
supporting these organizations. The footing 16,538, 877 is only partial, and yet it rep- 
resents, we fear, far more than have in them the elements of true spiritual life and pow- — 

| 


er, And this same is true of the whole 26,704,853. And does not this attempt to ob- 
tain a census of the church communicants of Protestant Christendom give a painful 
impression of the very small fraction they constitute in the world’s population? True, _ 
our census for Europe is deficient; and yet, who will presume to double it? Who will ua 
venture to claim 50,000,000 true Protestant believers in all the world, to-day ? And ee : it i 
| 


should not our self-complacency and pretentious rhetoric as to the growing power and 


strength of Protestantism be held in abeyance till the vital power of the Gospel be bet- Te 
ter demonstrated in the lives of professed believers? In speaking of the great strength i, i 
of Protestant Christendom in the world, do we not mentally revert far too much to the aH | 


iron clads, the navies and armies, of so called Protestant nations—strength in merely 
carnal weapons, which may avail to make moslem or idolaters, but which never yet 
made a true Protestant Christian, and never can? 

3. Looking to the year’s increase of communicants in the Protestant churches of 
Christendom, our census makes it 308,643. But half, at least, of this is a correction of 
a former census, or rather the growth of several years since a former census was made ; 
and we cannot estimate the accessions to the home Protestant churches of the world the 
past year (1881) as more than 150,000. When, at this rate, will the true leaven | per- 
vade the whole lump of nominal Protestantism : ? 
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Table Showing Home Strength and Management |[Nov., 


European Organizations. 


51. Gospel Prop. Society, 
52. Church Miss’y 
53. Baptist 
54. General Bap. ‘ 
55- London Miss’y 
56. Wesleyan 
57. Prim. Meth. 
58. New Con. 
59. United Free Meth.‘ 
60. Bible Christian “ 
61. Eng. Presbyterian ‘ 


62. Est. Ch. of Scotland wed y| 


63. Free 
64. @ 
65. Irish Presbyterian 


66. China Inland Mission. 


67. Livingstone 


68. London Society for Jews. 
69. Col. Cont. Church Society 


70. Christian Faith 
71. So. Am. Missionary 
72. Edinburgh Medical 


73- British Society for Jews. 
74. Colonial Mission’y Society 


75. Basle 
86. St. Chrischona 


77. Rhenish Miss. So., Barmen 
78. North German Miss’y 50. 


79. Leipzig " 
80. Berlin 
81. Gossner 
82. Hermannsburg 
83. French Ev. “ 
84. Netherland 
85. 


87. Java Comité. 


88. Mennonite Miss, Society. 
89. Ermelo Zend. Genoots. 
go. Christian Ref. Church. 
g1. Dutch Ref. Miss. Society 
g2. Norwegian “ 
93. Lunds | 
94. Stockholm Stads. 
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The outlook here is not at all relieved when we notice the very small percentage of 
gain in our oldest and best churches. This percentage, in case of the Presbyterians 
North, was only (.47) 47-1ooths of one per cent., while in some churches, like the Re- 
formed (Dutch) of America, and the Irish, Wesleyans and United Presbyterians, of 
Great Britain, there was loss instead of gain. 

4. The growth in foreign missionary income is noticeable and gratifying. But here 
it must be observed that $220,914 of this apparent growth rcsults from our having re- 
viewed 16 more organizations than we did the previous year. Deducting this, the year’s 
gain in foreign missionary income is $304, 589. | 

5. The rate per member, derived from this income, shows that the teaching of the 
ministry is strangely at fault, and the vital elements of the Gospel have slight hold on 
the hearts of many, nay most, communicants. The $4.78 per member, in case of the 
Moravians, is entirely exceptional, obtained by dividing their entire foreign mission in- 
come by their smal] number of home communicants ; whereas two thirds or three- 
fourths of their income is derived from their industrial establishments and the gifts of 
christians outside of their communion, who admire their economy, fidelity and_self-sac- 
rifice in prosecuting this foreign mission work ; an example this which clearly demon- 
strates that the amount given for this work in chirietiedons, as well as the efficiency of 
the work among the heathen, depends, under God, on the economy and self-sacrifice of 
the missionaries abroad, nor less on the same elements in the lives and practice of home 
‘secretaries and agents who supervise the work. : 

6. The salaries of missionaries, varying all the way from $600 to $3,300, show a 
lamentable lack of consideration and regard to mission economy and the actual necessi- 
ties of the same class of christian workers, in the ‘same countries, and under the same 
circumstances. | 

The absence of salaries in case of blanks in the table, results from our failure to 
obtain them. To the officers of those societies who will help us to reliable figures for 
filling any blanks in this table, we shall be greatly obliged. 


7. The salaries of secretaries and officers at home vary still more widely, from 0 to 
$5,000! It will be understood that the blanks in these columns of salaries arise from 
lack of data. The ciphers indicate that we have reliable authority that the home offi- 
cers in each case receive no salary at all. There are seven such cases, and the small 
- salaries, $400, $450, $500, etc., are received, in most instances, for actual expenses in 
postage, rent, etc., the service rendered being entirely gratuitous. But in case of the 
larger salaries, these are salaries pure et simple, including no postage or mission ex- 
pense ; and so thoroughly are we penetrated with a conviction of harm to this sacred 
cause from the growing tendency to increase the number and size of salaries to home 
officers and agents, and thus make this holiest work of the church a source of livelihood 
and profit to hundreds of agents in Christendom, that we make no apology for holding 
up these larger salaries to the just condemnation they merit from all who are sincerely 
praying and longing for the evangelization of the heathen. We can conceive of no 
peril to foreign missions more fatal than for this tendency to make their conduct a source 
of revenue and large salaries to agents in Christendom, to go on increasing as it has 
done the last 15 years. Downto 1866 no officers of the first board in our American 
list had more than $2,000 as a regular salary. Now it has three officers on $4,000 each, 
one on $2,000 or $2,500, and one, and he the youngest of all, on $5,000 

— $500 more than any other foreign mission secretary the world over. Next to 
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him comes a brother secretary of the Presbyterian Church, south, on $2,000; demon- 
strating how true mission economy is utterly disregarded, and an attempt is made to 
grade the salaries of secretaries on some worldly principle of their fancied market value, 
eliminating economy and Self-denial from the very head-centre of this sacred work. 
We hope some time to give the whole number of officers and agents employed in the 
home management of these foreign missionary organizations, and see how they com- 
pare with their foreign agents. 

8. Of the whole cost ($703,587) of this home management, it must be considered 
with an eye to the many blanks in case of the many organizations whose cost of ad- 
ministration we have not yet been able to ascertain. Efforts to ascertain this in case of 
each and all will be continued, and we shall be thankful to the officers of these organi- 
zations for their help, nor less so for any correction of figures hitherto used. Mistakes 


are possible, though we use the figures of the Reports, and in selecting the items repre- 


senting the cost of administration, we try to do so on uniform principles applicable to 
all, and bring out the percentage with strict impartiality. And yet the enormous dis- 
crepancy, or difference, in the percentage of this cost in case of different organizations 
cannot escape the observation of those who study this table. This percentage varies 
from oO (in case of societies where home officers receive no salaries) to 52.58;. in which 
latter case more than half the entire contributions are used in the home expenses. 

g. The year’s increase in ordained missionaries is 380; but 116 of these are con- 
nected with the 16 new organizations we have reviewed, leaving 264 as the year’s gain in 
the first 84 organizations. - 

‘ The present number of ordained missionaries is 26,000 ; while the lay missionaries 
are 625, and women 1,606. It is noticeable that a very large majority (548 to 77) of 
the lay missionaries are European, while a majority of the women are American. The 
women in the present table exceed both the women and lay men of the previous year, a 
fact traceable largely to more full returns. | 

10. We are somewhat surprised to find the ordained native ministers in the present 
table less than in the previous one by 194, but can only refer the facts to the returns in 


the previous reports. The other native teachers and helpers are more in this table by | 


4,357: 


11. That this and the previous table should bring out the year’ S gain in communicants, 


for each of the two years, so almost precisely the same, is somewhat remarkable. The 


difference is only 16. This gainin the missions of the American Churches is 10998, 
while it is only 12,201 in the missions of the European Churches, sustained and worked 
by almost twice the amount of money, and more than twice the ordained missionaries. 

12. There are other lessons to be learned from the study of this table, especially 
from the number of ordained ministers in Christendom laboring for a small population 
of nominal christians, contrasted with the little handful of 2,600 scattered among the 
1,000,000,000 of heathendom; and also from a careful comparison of the varying per- 
centages, showing rate of increase in communicants at home and abroad, and the vary- 
ing cost of administration in the different boards. What is the significance of the fact 
that while a church’s home communicants increase only at the rate of 47-100ths of one 
per cent, per annum from the labor of 5,000 ordained ministers, and an expenditure of 
more than $8,500,000, the communicants in its foreign missions, under the labor of 130 
ordained missionaries, at an expenditure of only $600,000, increase at the rate of 15.7I 
—more than thirtyfold! But these and scores of other questions and lessons suggested 
by this table we must leave for our readers to consider and solve at their leisure, | 
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II. PROPERTY OF MISSION BOARDS IN FOREIGN MIS. 


This property in case of several of our Foreign Missionary 
Boards, now amounts in value to between $500,000 and $1,000,000 
each. The question-is one of great and growing importance: Is — 
it the best use of Mission funds to invest them so largely in such. 
property ? Is it not better to restrict their use far more generally 
to the directly evangelical and spiritual work of the Missons? 

We do not ignore the arguments and considerations which 
have led to these huge investments. As to Mission houses, it is 
argued well and forcibly that it is true economy of life and money 
for Missionaries to be well housed and protected from the intense 
heat and health damaging influences of malarial climates. To be 
effective in labor Missionaries must have health, and the means 
necessary for preserving it. 

On this point we only suggest, Do not the Missionaries, who 
provide their own houses by building or rent at their own expense, 
guard their own lives and health as effectively as do those who 
build and rent at the expense of their Mission boards? In case of 
those Missionaries whose salaries are now graded with reference 
only to their necessary personal expenses, not including houses, a 
small increase would be necessary to cover the medium cost of 
houses ; but our experience and observation in many foreign Mis- 
sions justify the conviction that such increase of salary need amount 
only to a moiety of the sum total now expended in building and 
repairing houses owned by the boards. Of the arguments in favor 
of leaving the houses to the personal choice and expense of each 
individual Missionary we only suggest now, 

1. It enables each Missionary better to consult his own taste 
in the style and character of his dwelling. 

2. The property interest involved tends to strengthen local at- 
tachments, and secure longer residence at the same station— a de- 


cided gain to the work in case of every good Missionary ; for the 


longer he stays in one station, the better does he come to under- 
stand the people, and the more efficient does he become in the 
work. So decided is the gain that even our M. E. brethren, who 
change every two or three years in Christendom, abrogate the rule 
in foreign Mission fields, and retain each Missionary at the same sta- 
tion as long as possible. There is positive gain, too, in having 
some personal and secular cares in case of young Missionaries. 
They help to bring them into conscious connection with the coun- 
try and people, and induce a feeling of local and mutual interests. 
It is a mistake for young Missionaries to find all their wants in the 


‘Mission fields anticipated, and everything made ready for them, so 
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that they have nothing to do but to have an easy time and enjoy 
themselves, till they come to feel that their own persons, conveni- 
ence and comfort, are of more importance than the work for which 
they have come to the heathen. We recall young Missionaries in 
India‘thus provided for, while devoting their first years to the 
study of the language—changing from one Mission residence on 
the plains to another on the mountains, and then perhaps to a third 
at the seaside ; no personal cares, ownership or imterests in any 


home, place or people, constantly enjoying the society of the older. 


Missionaries or of European friends, till before the language was 
acquired and any solid work undertaken for the heathen, whatever 
of Missionary interest may have existed at first, evaporated, and the 
young Missionaries returned to Christendom, the climate and coun- 
try not having proved congenial ! 


If such loss of time and money is to be avoided ia this work 
there must be a change of policy. There must be less of the of 
ficial and mechanical, and more of the personal and practical. 
Measures must be adopted which will develop more individual in- 
terest and responsibility. Had the said young Missionaries been 
located at once in a charge of their own with special duties, and in 
a home of their own, with the personal interest involved in prop- 
erty rights, and with the pressing motives, thus created, for mas- 


tering the language as rapidly as possible, can any one doubt the 
results on their characters and lifework ? 


This is but one item in the “ Aconomy of Mission forces,” re- 
ferred to repeatedly in this REviEw—see pages 55, 182—3 and 


216. That there is room for immense gain to the work of Missions 


on these lines cannot be doubted; and we rejoice to see that other 
minds are becoming exercised on this subject. 


The Rev. J. W. Newman, mentioning two young Missionaries - 


already working successfully in their separate fields in Brazil writes 
to his Secretary : “ So you see, in one short year your two young 
men are at work, preaching in the language of the country. This 
is owing to the fact that on coming here they went at once to their 
fields of labor; not stopping elsewhere with older missionaries 
until they were ready to preach. . . . They are thus saved 
from one serious hindrance, which is sure to be met with by those 
who come here and stop for a year or more at some older Mission- 
ary establishment. They come ready and anxious to go to work, 

and it is best they should, when practicable, begin their studies of 
the language where they can be learning the peculiar nature of 
their work. This they can do far better by living among the peo- 


ple whom they are to serve. They will thus sooner get to | preaee- 


ing, and do it more intelligently. © 
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‘“ Again when Missionaries first reach the field they are in a 
better state of mind to begin their life of seclusion and _ self-denial 
than they are likely to be after they have spent a year in some city 
where there is already one or more older Mission families. They 
find pleasant friends and social surroundings for their wives, and 
soon they find it hard to break away from these associations, and 
hence the tendency to have too many men in one place. Dr. Jud- 
son experienced this difficulty in getting his recruits off to separ- 


ate fields of labor, at one period in his life, and so will it ever be if 


this point is not guarded. We have had in this Mission field sad 
proofs of the evil tendencies in this way. 
“IT was once conversing on this subject with several ‘Misdos: 


aries, when one of them remarked in a very serious tone, ‘ Yes, 


we could have done as you say when we first came to the country, 
but it would be hard to do so now.’ In less than one year after, 


that good man was on his way home—his Mission life was ended. 


Others, long after they ought to be at some separate and chosen 
field, are staying from month to month where they are not needed; 
and before they are aware of it, they are unfitted for their chosen 
work and their Mission life is a comparative failure.” 

Surely a very little reflection will make plain to thinking minds 
that a young Missionary, placed at once in a position of responsi- 
bility, in charge of work to be regarded as his own, will find the 
ties enlisting his heart and binding him to the people and his duties, 
multiplying. and rapidly growing in strength ; while the one who 
only looks on, and studies the language, only as a kind of pastime, 
under no pressure of haste to meet duties and responsibilities, will 
come. under the binding force of no such ties, and the chances 
become many fold increased that the latter will feel discomforts, 
and soon slip out of the work, into which he has never really en- 
tered, and go back to Christendom complaining, perchance that the 


climate of heathendom disagreed with him. 


In case of every young Missionary, let us have the full force 
of all legitimate personal interests and local ties enlisted to fasten 
and strengthen his interest in the place, people and work from the 
moment he reaches it. Let the site, size, style and cost of his home 
be left to his own choice and judgment. 


3. This plan, when adopted, relieves the Mission of a very large 


amount of secular care and work, often perplexing and sometimes 


involving serious trouble. 


When the dwelling houses are the property of the sient 
they must be built, repaired, and cared for by the whole Mission. 
Every question of building, renting, letting or repairing, and gen- 
erally of occupancy, becomes a secular matter to engross the 
thoughts and feelings, for the time being, of every man and woman 
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in the mission ; and must ultimately be decided by the votes of 
the Missionaries. The only alternative is for them to appoint a 
building committee, either for the whole mission, or for each station, 
to have this business in charge; and even then there will be fre- 
quent appeals from such committee to the whole mission. 
_ It is easy to see that if one brother has a large and commodi- 
ous house, another, supported by the funds of the same board, will 
feel entitled to a house equally good and commodious; that if one 
desires special repairs or enlargement, or means to improve and 
beautify his grounds, another is equally entitled to like privileges ; 
} that a temptation arises to favor the wish and request of a brother 
_in granting money for any such purpose, at the risk of having one’s 
own request refused for a like object. We have seen mission 
premises improved and beautified at an expense of thousands of _ 
rupees, which would have been sufficiently convenient and attract- 
ive, and far more in keeping with the missionary spirit and work, 
with the expenditure of only rupees. 

Again, the existence of such building. committees and secular 
agents among missionaries, detracts wofully from the proper 
amount of evangelistic and strictly missionary work they should 
be doing. We have heard a missionary brother excuse himself for 
having charge of no church, or preaching service, and the super- 
vision of no school, and for not having learned the language, even, 
on the ground that he was Séaton Treasurer, and had to keep the 
books and pay the orders of three or four brethren—and this when 
one of those very brethren was Misston Treasurer, and ought to 
have done the whole work with little if any loss to his evangelistic 

_ labor, and thereby have much diminished the work of the auditing | 
committee, giving them one set of books to examine instead of 
two. This transforming of so many missionaries into secular 

_ agents is much to be deprecated. The unhappy results of this 
usage of providing mission houses from the funds of the boards 
are too numerous and serious to mention in detail now, and we 
specify but one more, and that is the very common one, in some 
missions, of having houses to let. Building and repairing with mis- 
sion funds less care and effort is exercised to enforce economy, and 
it comes to pass, not infrequently, that there are more mission 
houses at a station than there are missionaries to occupy them. 
Then comes the letting of them to Europeans or Eurasians, not 
infrequently bringing into mission premises occupants whose influ- 
ence is injurious to native converts and the whole work of the mis- 
sion, and placing the missionaries in the undesirable attitude of land- 
lords repairing the houses and collecting the monthly rents of their 
tenants, with all the unhappy friction which too often results from 
Such a relation. But there are other buildings—school-houses, 
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chapels and en ene which are invested very large amounts 
from the funds of our mission boards. Are not these legitimate 
and necessary? We are not prepared to disallow some educa- 
tional institutions built entirely with funds contributed in Christen- 
dom. We would, however, prefer that the funds for such institu- 
tions be given for this special purpose, and that the institutions be 
managed by committees outside of the boards ; leaving the mission 
boards and their funds to the more evangelistic work of the mis- 
sions, including common schools as evangelistic agencies. _ 

In new missions, where there are no native churches or con- 
verts, it is sometimes necessary to rent or build places for schools 
and preaching with mission funds. But when once a native church 
has been organized, there are very decided advantages in making 


all buildings for school and church purposes, the property of the 


native church, to be repaired and cared for, and new ones built 
where necessary, by the native church as its own property ; all help 
from the mission, in building or repairing, being mere grants in 
aid. We regard this point as vital to the success of any and all 


teaching and efforts to render the native churches independent and 


self-supporting. So long as the school and church buildings are 


the property of the mission, the native church will regard the mis- 


sion as responsible for repairs and running expenses. To test and 
develop the ability of a native church for self-support, these build-_ 
ings must be its own, in such a sense that the members will feel a 
personal and property interest in them, and make them the centres 
of christian interest and effort ; and the entire care and expense of 
them should be left to the native churches as early as possible. 

4. We need hardly add that this plan, when adopted, relieves 
the boards and secretaries at home of a large amount of care and 


responsibility, for exercising which intelligently they have not, and 
cannot have, the personal knowledge necessary to right judgments. 
They will have to trust to the judgments and statements of their mis- 


sionaries even in making grants-in-aid. But here the responsibility. 
will be less in proportion as the sums granted are smaller; and 
from the proportion of expense on such buildings furnished by the 


native churches, they can gain positive evidence of their progress 


towards self-support. 


Our attention has been called aieeals to this subject by the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland’s report of the state of its 
mission property in Jamaica. We have had occasion to commend 


the very full and itemized accounts of the foreign mission expendi- 


tures of this church. But this report discloses a state of things on 
this subject severely blameworthy. We infer from this report that 
ail school and church buildings, and a// houses of native preachers, 
teachers and helpers belong to the board. They are all called 
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“mission property,’ and are declared to be “in a dilapidated con- 
dition.” “It is unquestionable that the advancement of the mis- 
sion is greatly hindered by the unsatisfactory state of the build- 
ings. It seems to us undoubted that the neglect with which the 
mission property has been treated during recent years, has had 
the effect of postponing the time when the mission ts likely to be 
self-supporting.” 

Such is the language of this report; and yet we discover no 
intimation of any wish’ or purpose to make these buildings the 


property of the native churches. An appeal to the Friends and — 


Patrons in Scotland is proposed, for a $40,000 “ Building Fund, to 
be partly expended in Grants-in-Aid, and partly retained as a Per- 


manent Loan Fund.” But to whom are these grants and loans to | 


be made? To the native churches, to be expended on mission 
property, z. ¢., the property of the board which makes the srants 
and loans ? ‘Does not such a scheme involve a solecism : Can 
the native churches be expected, or induced, to contribute to such 
ascheme? To develop their interest and resources must they not 
have a property interest in the buildings ? 


We commend this subject to all our foreign mission boards 
for careful investigation and judicious action. If the object of each 
board is to acquire the largest possible amount of property in mis- 
sion premises and buildings in the various foreign mission fields, 
the policy adopted is the right one. They have but to continue 
buying and building, raising the largest sums possible from the 


home churches, taxing the time, thought and energies of their mis- | 


sionaries abroad to erect the buildings and make the investments, 
increasing their home officers—secretaries and treasurers—to con- 
duct the official correspondence, record and keep in charge the 
legal deeds and official documents ; and these vast properties will 


continue to grow, like the Curia Ecclesiastica, under the fostering 


care of the Archbishop and Cathedral functionaries of Guatemala, 
in Carrera’s dictatorship; so long as our foreign consuls and 
National Government representatives abroad shall induce the 
ruling foreign powers to respect our property rights in their 
dominions. If the enlargement of their immense foreign prop- 
erties is the object of these mission boards, no change of policy is 
needed. But if their object is to enlighten minds, reform lives and 


convert souls—to build up native churches alive to the elements 


of the Gospel, full of the spirit of Paul and of Christ; and to so 
multiply such living churches as to spread the knowledge of 
Christ everywhere, and speedily evangelize the world, then this 
policy must be changed. A very much larger proportion of our 
mission funds must be invested in the evangelistic and spiritual 
work of the missions. The erection and care and property rights 
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of school and church buildings, and houses for native preachers 
and helpers, must be devolved largely upon the native churches 
from the outset, and entirely so as soon as they are able to bear 
the burden. And the relegating of all care and ownership of mis- 
sion houses to the individual missionaries who erect them, would 
be helpful in effecting this change of policy so greatly to be de- 
sired. How immensely this one change of policy would diminish 
the official work of the Boards in Christendom, and the official 
correspondence between them and the missionaries, is too obvious 
to need more than the briefest mention. 


III. GOVERNMENT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


A paper has reached us entitled “ Education Commission,” 
giving replies by Rev. C. W. Forman, of Lahore, India, to 35 
questions, presenting able and intelligent views on many contro- 
verted points involved in the system of education organized and 
prosecuted under government supervision in India. 

The points discussed carry us back into our India life and 
labors, when these same questions challenged our interest and 
most earnest endeavors to modify some of the views and measures 
adopted by Government, and render the educational sytem more 
effective in elevating and benefiting the vast population of India. 
Two points among others secured our constant interest and efforts 
(1.) Primary education for the 
masses, and (2.) Teachers of a higher grade of morality. _ 

Religious neutrality was considered a stwe qua non by govern- 
ment; but this furnished no sufficient justification for importing 


from Europe, to teach the millions of young Hindus, advocates 
of the very worst type of infidelity. 


Government had no more. 
right to teach young Hindus infidelity than to teach them Islam, 


And by importing European 
teachers who not only taught infidelity, but taught immorality by 
precept and example, government violated its own principle of 


‘neutrality. 


On the other point, government has long inflicted injustice on 
the masses. of its subjects in India. Its revenue is largely derived 
from the cultivators of the soil. Certainly those whose sweat and 
toil contribute most to the revenue should share proportionately i in 
that portion of the revenue devoted to education. But in direct 
violation of this upright principle, government has strangely neg- 
lected schools for the masses of the people, and used the educa- 
tional portion of its revenue mainly for the support of higher edu- 
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cation, 2. ¢., mainly for the upper classes already most intelligent, 

and generally well able to educate themselves. 
education has thus compelled the poor and ignorant cultivators, 
living, many of them, on the merest pittance, with little or no 
clothing, to pay heavy taxes to educate the upper ten in the higher 
branches of study. - 

We are glad to see Mr. Forman’s replies, on some of these 
points, accord with our life long views and pleadings. He says 
that “there should be a school within easy reach of every village ;” 
and that European teachers should be “ good men who would aim 
at making their pupils better and wiser, as well as at giving them 
more knowledge.” We sincerely hope one result of this late 
_“ Education Commission” may appear in correcting the two wrongs 
here mentioned. 


Since penning the above paragraph advices from India come 


to hand; showing that the Rev. Dr. French, Bishop of Lahore, has 


given his testimony to this same “ Education Commission,’ quite 
in favor of the past policy of the government, which seems to us 
to involve such severe injustice to the great mass of the people 
living under British rule in India. Dr. French has had to do 
mainly with the higher education in India, and his special interest 
in it may have rendered him an unconscious partisan ; and yet we 
fail to understand how he can possibly disregard the interest of the 
millions, or condone the injustice of compelling them to pay taxes 
from their scanty pittance to educate the well-to-do upper ten, 
while kept in total ignorance themselves. Bishop French is re- 
ported to have said to the “ commission,” that he did not regard it 


as by any means self-evident that “a smattering of knowledge is valu- 


able to the masses, and i improves the character of men, except where, 
as in European countries, there has been a gradual preparation. 


very little in India.” 


We must confess to surprise and sorrow on seeing such senti- 
ments from a missionary bishop 1n India; as though he feared the 
light of truth might break upon the ignorant millions of India too 
rapidly; or as though the lack of an ample supply of books and 
literature is a sufficient reason for keeping the masses without the 
power of reading what there is. When the starving are so far re- 


duced by famine that they can bear only water-gruel are they to 
be denied even this? And still more cruel, be made to work to 


earn bread and meat and costly luxuries for those already well 
supplied and possessing ample means to procure all the luxuries 
they fancy ? 

Bishop French rests his argument for keeping the masses of 
India in ignorance on the paucity of books for them to read if 
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to one in a primary school. 
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educated. If urged to give more time, effort and money to the 
preparation of books for them, would he at once plead the unwis- 
dom of preparing books for people who can't read? The fact is, 

there are books .in the vernaculars, prepared on purpose for them ; 
and once taught to read, the demand for reading matter would 
rapidly increase, and the supply as rapidly follow the demand ; so 
that the sentiment, attributed to the bishop, does as little credit to 


his head as to his heart. 


That we do not too strongly emphasize the injustice of gov- 
ernment to the masses, let us here place on record the fact that, 
while the larger part of the revenue comes from the ignorant cul- 
tivators, government gives $6 to higher education to $1 for pri- 
mary education ; or $24 to a boy prosecuting higher studies to 62c. 
And according to reliable Indian au- 
thorities, the injurious sentiments of Bishop French have so ruled 
in government councils that in that part of India (Punjab) the 
ignorance of the masses has become more crass and crystalized 
than it was under the previous native rulers. Of the people of all 
ranks and classes not four in 100 can read or write. When the 
Punjab was annexed by the British, the educational census, taken 
by order of Sir John Lawrence, revealed one primary school to 
2,000 of the people. Now there is only one to every 9,000. It 
was Lawrence’s purpose to establish one school to every village. 
At present there is only one to every 18 villages. In Bengal, one | 
in sixty of the population is in a primary school ; mn the Punjab 
one in 180! 

Is it not time the British Government do more to educate and 


elevate the masses in India, or cease to talk of their paternal and 
beneficent rule ? 


IV. THE ANDES—WONDERS NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


The vast Szerra of the South American Andes are said to 
cover more than 200,000 square miles. Amidst their ever vary- 
ing scenery unique and beautiful, grand, sublime and picturesque, 
two objects have specially enlisted our attention. 1. The Icononzo— 
Natural Bridge, near Pandi, in New Grenada. M.de Charton in- 
troduces us to this in his “ Le Zour du Monde.” He represents — 
that perforce of an earthquake the Lake Sumapaz, west of Nevada 
Peak, burst its embankment, and with destructive force carried im- 
mense boulders with its torrent into the valley in the direction of 
Pandi. These huge boulders were deposited in the crevasses, and 
their lower portions, kept moist in the water and subjected to un-_ 
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ceasing attrition, were gradually worn away, leaving the upper por- 
tions firmly settled into regular arches, thus constituting natural | 
bridges “spanning the chasm ata height of 250 feet above the ql ‘ 
roaring torrents of the River Sumapaz.” The theory of M. de Char- TE 
ton to account for these structures may be equally applicable to 
other natural phenomena of this kind. 

2. The artificial phenomenon, to which we allude, is the fo, es | 
Railway. This has been called, and not unworthily, one of the Boks : 


world’s wonders. We have seen marvellous feats of engineering 
skill in building railroads over and through the mountain ranges 
of India, but this Oroya road encounters peculiar difficulties and 


exhibits corresponding triumphs of engineering skill. A Mr, a) 

Weiss was the American contractor, and successfully prosecuted i) 

the work till Peru was crippled by the late war, and resources failed. hai} 


The road was built from Lima to Chicla, 86 miles, and is in con- 
stant use. At Chicla it reaches a point 12,220 feet above the sea. 
The road is made to Summit Tunnel, 15,645 feet high, but the rails 
are not laid beyond Chicla. <A traveller who recently made the 
journey to Chicla and back to Lima, furnishes an account of it irom i 
which we take the following items: 


of the ‘ Rimac,’ through a broad and richly cultivated valley. One sugar plantation | 
we passed through must have been three or four miles long, if not more, and extended hi | 
the whole breadth of the valley, The labourers employed on the estate are all China- | lly | 
men. Peruvians not only hate work, but they will not work. Our first stoppage was at ety 
Chosica, thirty-three miles from Lima. Here there is a tolerable hotel, and many peo- | ‘al TU 
ple come from Lima for change of air and scene, or for health. The train thus far had a 
only come up a slight ascent on a straight line. On either side were the barren and ven 
bleak repulsive-looking mountains, without a vestige of vegetation. Here and there, + 
situated on the sides of the numerous quebradas, were to be seen the remains of old a 
Indian villages, whose inhabitants lived peaceably under Inca rule, before the cruel and ih 
avaricious Pizarro and his followers carried on their work of extermination and plunder. | + 
‘ History tells us that no people were so happy or so well governed as the Indians HE 
under the Incas. With them laziness was a crime, and one that was severely punished. _ i } } 
Hence the sides of the mountains testify by the numerous terraces, reaching sometimes wa 
to the tops, with what assiduity and perseverance they cultivated the soil. ’ at i 
«A run of thirteen miles further brought us to San Bartoloméo, where the actual | a 
ascent of the mountains begins, vee 
“To give you any real description of the scenery from this point, or the stupendous | 
difficulties that have been overcome, is beyond my power. I looked on amazed at the : 
marvels around me, lost in wonder and admiration. Away went our smart little engine ‘ ! i | | 
ascending a grade of 4 per cent., er, to make it clearer, rising 211 feet every mile, as ' Hi ii 
easily as if she were running on the level, Ahead there is a positive block. The moun- — a | 


“We left Lima precisely at 7 a. m., and soon found ourselves running by the side He 


~ 
» 


tains tower away into the sky, and the engine looks as if it is running butt on to the Mi 


base. There appears absolutely no way out of the labyrinth of mountains which sur- | Hen 
round us. Presently the engine slackens speed, then stops, and then goes full speed in ca i 
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the opposite direction up a zig-zag; and so it goes creeping up the side of the mountain 
—now dashing over a bridge suspended mid-air over a yawning chasm, 250 feet beneath 
which roars the seething cataract ; now through a tunnel pierced through the mountain ; 
now crossing a viaduct so elegant and fragile-looking that one is almost disposed to think 
the weight of the train will bear it down and that we shall be acti iosceia in the abyss 
below. | | 

At last Matucana is reached, sixty-two miles from Lima. Our little engine stops 
to take in water and as it were to breathe, while we retire to the hotel to refresh the 
inner man, and talk about the wonders we have passed through. After a twenty min- 


utes’ rest we were again on the road, threading our way through the same labyrinth of 


mountains, if possible on a more gigantic scale, until we arrived at the pretty little town 
of St. Matteo, withthe ‘ Rimac’ rushing through it in a serpentine form from end to 
end. As we were some thousand feet above it, the view was exceedingly picturesque 
and grand. And now we got to the Infernillo pass and bridge. This is the finest, or 
rather the grandest, point on the line. The two sides of the mountains from Bartoloméo 
close one another rapidly until at this point you feel that if you stood at the bottom in 
the river you could touch the sides with extended arms. Here the ‘ Rimac’ rushes 
between two perpendicular rocks nearly 2,000 feet high. The train crosses the stream 
at this point on a bridge 160 feet long at the height of 161 feet from the bed of the river, 
coming out of a tunnel to rush into another on the opposite side. This scenery reminded 
me very much of the baths of Pffeifers in Switzerland. And so we went on until at last 
the journey was completed and Chicla reached. : 

‘‘ The carriage was soon cleared, and we made our way towards the hotel. I was 
going up the steps actively, when suddenly my head began to swim, my legs refused to 
do their duty, and I was brought to a standstill. I had to learn one cannot play pranks 
on the top of the Andes. The fact is I was suffering from what the natives call < siro- 
che,’ an affection brought on by the rarefaction of the atmosphere. Breathing, too, was 
attended with considerable difficulty, and my head began to feel as if encircled in an 
iron band. After resting a few moments the giddy feeling passed off, and I reached the 
hotel. After that I took a turn through the village, walking at a wey slow pace, as the 
least exertion brought on the same feeling of giddiness, 


‘You must not imagine I was singular in this matter. All the party suffered in 


the same way, some more, some less. Some people are positively ill, vomiting violently 


and afflicted with intense headache. Captain B——, who slept here one night, went 
back the next day quite ill, and did not get over it fora week. At length we have seen 
all that is to be seen, and the whistle of the engine prepares us for a start back. At 2 
p. m. we commenced our return journey, and at 3 p. m. Matucana was once more 


reached. Here Captain M—— and I bade adieu to our fellow-travelers and took up 
- our abode in the hotel, where we remained a couple of days. The climate of this 
place (nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea) is exceedingly fine, hence it is 


greatly resorted to by consumptive people, 


«‘ An enterprising American has built a hotel, where one is fairly comfortable, and 
is making, in their phraseology, a pile of dollars, The next day we made an excursion 
on horseback to an old Indian village, situated about twelve miles off, about 2,000 feet 
higher up the mountain, called Tambo de Viso. We reached it by a sort of goat track, 
which a stranger would certainly pronounce to be inaccessible to a horse. But Pe- 
ruvian horses, like goats, can go anywhere, and we reached the village in safety, I 
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was greatly interested in this village, as it was purely Indian. With the exception of 
their religion, the inhabitants retain the same customs as their forefathers. Under the 
Incas they worshipped the sun. Their conquerors gave them a religion at the point of 
the sword, which had the name but lacked the spirit of christianity. In the middle of 
the village stands an old Spanish church with a square tower. It looks in a state of de- 
cay, but as from the dryness of the atmosphere nothing perishes here it will probably 
remain as long as the village exists. The Indians still dwell upon their former pros. 
perity and happiness, and have a vague sort of idea that some day am Inca will appear 
and restore to them their lost inheritance. Where he is to come from they do not know. 
Probably they expect him to drop from the skies. The women are all in mourning for 
their lost Atahualpa, the last of the Incas. 

“His was a sad fate. When taken prisoner by the Spaniards and condemned to 
- death, his conquerors gave him the opportunity of ransoming his life on condition that 
he would fill the room he was condemned in with gold. This he promised to do. He 
at once appealed to his people throughout the length and breadth of the land, who 
came forward and brought in all the gold they possessed; the temples were all denuded 
of their wealth, the palaces were stripped, and, by the time agreed upon, the room was 
filled with the precious metal. Atahualpa had redeemed his promise. Then was 
enacted one of those scenes which will for ever be a foul blot on Spain’s escut- 
cheon. Instead of giving the poor Inca his liberty, he was one day led out into a 
square, and then the treachery of the Spaniards was revealed to him. There were the 
stake and faggots in readiness for his execution! Poor Atahualpa pleaded in vain that 
he had fulfilled his promise. His bloodthirsty and cruel captors were inexorable: die 
he must. He was then secured to the stake, and the only concession these wretches 
made was to strangle instead of to burn him, Although some 300 years have passed 
since this took place, Atahualpa is still mourned for, the outward symbol being an apron 
worn at the side by the women and fastened under the arm. 

“They are an extremely lively and communicative people, but once touch upon 
their ancient history and they become taciturn and melancholy. Although, as far as I 
know, they have no literature, their history has been carefully handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and is as carefully as <j 


Our traveler and captain, M , returned to Lima on a hand 
car, and he ends his account of the Oroya Railway by saying that 
in the 86 miles it has 61 tunnels, some straight, some curved, some 
in the shape of a horse shoe, some in the form of the letter S, while 
the zigzags, bridges and viaducts are almost as numerous. 

There is another railway in Peru exhibiting skill and sur- 
mounting difficulties, but little inferior to those involved in the 
Oroya. It is called the Arequipa and Puno Railway, climbing and 
crossing the Andes 230 miles to Puno on Lake Titicaca. Puno is 
said to have a population of 5,000 pure blooded Indians, its site — 
having an elevation of 12,547 feet above sea-level, Lake Titicaca, at 
nearly the same height (12,494 feet), being the highest navigable 
lake in the world. Arequipa, the second city in Peru, with a popuc 
lation of some 50,000, is 107 miles from the ocean-terminus of the 
railway, and sits on the mountain at an elevation of 7,560 feet. We 
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give these items as salient points in the natural and material inter- 
ests and features of South America, and in the enterprise and pro- 
gress of her people; with a wish that our readers may become 
better acquainted with the beauty and variety of her scenery, and 
the great extent of her natural resources ; and especially that they 
may become more deeply interested in bringing her 27,000,000 of 
people under the teaching and influence of Protestant Christianity. 

For those who admire descriptions of natural scenery we give 
the following paragraph from the pen of Missionary Davis, sketch- 
ing a view near his standpoint at Santiago, Chili. He writes: 
“The mountain scenery is charming, every side of the high plateau 
is bounded with the everlasting hills. Like the sea their aspect is 
ever changing, and like it also they do not tire the eyes. As you 
near them in your walks new vistas open to the view, fresh peaks 
_ rear their snow-clad heads aloft, and dark ravines press forward 
their rugged sides. Every hour in the day they change ; before 
the sun rises they loom weird and unreal, their bases hidden ina 
rolling curtain of mist, and their bare rugged tops and snow-cov- 
ered summits tinted with the beams of the coming sun. As the 
day advances and the sun rises higher in the heavens their sides 
gleam and quiver, and you can hardly distinguish them from the > 
surrounding clouds. But it is at sunset they are seen in all their 
glory. As it sinks behind the lower western range, throwing them 
into deep shade, the higher and eastern mountains reflect his 
golden parting rays. From a deep purple they change to red, 
pink and gold, while tints of blue and green linger in the fading 
heavens— 


‘ The day is gone and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 

As a feather is wafted downwards 
_ From an eagle in its flight.’,”’ 


V. JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER. 


From the journal of Captain Gardiner, found on the shore of Spaniard Harbor, 
near his body many weeks after his death, the following extracts are given in a recent 
number of the South American Missionary Magazine. The tragic death he and his as- 


- sociates met frem starvation in their attempt to evangelize the Patagonians, imparts to 
these extracts a mournful and touching interest : 


‘‘ They shall not be ashamed that wait for me.”—lIsaiah xlix. 23. 


He will regard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise their prayer.” — 
Psalm cii. 17. 


‘¢ They that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing. Psalm xxxiv. 10. 
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‘¢ Courage, comrades! onward press, | 
Let not fleeting storms offend ; 
We must cross the wilderness 
Ere we reach the journey’s end ; 
Before us lies that blissful shore 
Where sin and grief assail no more. 


‘¢ Pilgrims in a strange land, 
Let us seek no city here; 
Dangers lie on every hand, 
But trusting souls have nought to fear; 
While prayer ascends within the veil, 
No Amalek can e’er prevail. 


‘‘It is not in our strength we run; 
Did we alone the burden bear, 
The heavenly race had ne’er begun ; 
O’erwhelmed, we might indeed despair : : 
Jesus has promised toprovide, 
And be himself our shield and guide. 


‘‘ Trials have no power to harm 
When carried to the Mercy Seat ; 
Prayer can the boldest foe disarm, . 
And make the bitterest Marah sweet ; 
Great peace have they whose every care 
Ascends to heaven in earnest prayer. 


‘‘ There is no path so rough, so drear, 
No thorny wilderness so dry, 
But living streams are flowing near, 
- And one to guide our footsteps nigh. 
*Tis unbelief alone that hides 
The blessings which our God provides. 


‘¢ Oft in affliction’s darkest night, 
When all our earthly gourds decay, 
The spirit takes her loftiest flight. 
And soars to realms of endless day ; 
In that pure light she sits serene 
And calmly views the troubled scene. 


‘‘ For ’tis our privilege to know 
Whate’er of sufferings we may share, 
A Father’s hand inflicts the blow, 

’Tis but the children’s mark we bear . 
Those precious balms were never shed 
To break, but to anoint, the head. 


‘¢ Take courage then—the journey’s short, 
These light afflictions soon will end ; 
By grace thus far we have been brought, 
And grace will still our steps attend ; 
And soon one Eberezer more 
For mercies that are still in store 
We’ll add to those we’ve raised before.”’ 


Pioneer Cavern, Fune 16th, 1851. 
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VI. WOMEN’S MISSION BOARDS AND WORK IN 1880-81, 


1. Woman’s Union Missionary Society.—The 100 pages of 
the 21st Annual Report of this oldest of our Women’s Missionary 
_ organizations are crowded with facts and figures of very great in- 
terest; and the work of this Society merits a fuller and more ex- 
tended notice than our limited space allows. | 
We notice its American workers abroad at the present time 
ris :—In India, Calcutta, 16; Allahabad, 17 ; Cawnpore, 9; China, 

; Japan, 4; Cyprus, 3; in all, 52. The Society’s income in 1881 
$29,000 

Summary of the 21 years since its origin. Missionaries IOI in 
12 different stations ; 43 of them sent from America and 58 sup- 
ported on the fields. It has sustained or aided 84 schools ; ~~ 
ported 174 Bible Readers and 278 children. _ 

It has aided the work in 62 outside stations—15 in India, 6 in 
Burmah, 13 in China, 1 in Siam, 6 in Syria, 7 in Turkey, 2 in 


Japan, 6 in Africa, 4 in Mexico, 1 in California, and 1 in Paris, 
France. 


Its total receipts in America have been. . . . .. . . . $ 584,107.55. 
_ Ditto in Mission fields with Government grants, . . . . . 80,000.00. 


Beet is a record for which this Society may well thank Gud. 
and take courage for the future. It is worthy of permanent record 
that the Officers and Agents of this Society have thus far conducted 
its operations as a labor of love, receiving no salaries. 


2. PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN’S Boarp.— The receipts reported 
by the Philadelphia Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, in its 
12th Annual Report (1881-82) are $112,232.65. Of this $4,819 are 
said to include the direct payments to Missionaries, specific objects, 
publication of Historical Sketches, Annual Reports, Maps, Leaf- 
lets, &c., &c., and the running expenses of the Society. | 

If we accept-these $4,819 as cost of administration, the rate per 
cent. is 4.48. And then it must be borne in mind that the Officers 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, in estimating cost of their ad-— 
ministration, include the more than $103,700 collected by the 
women and paid over to them, thus subjecting the amount to a. 
second assessment, or making it pay cost of administration twice 
—first to the women and then to the men. _ 

This Philadelphia Society reports 110 Missionaries. 8 teachers, 
51 Bible readers and native teachers, 115 day schools and 414 
scholarships in boarding schools. 
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The Presbyterian Woman's Board of the North West reports 
43 Missionaries in 30 stations ; receipts $49,000. 

Ladies’ Board of Missions, New York, sustains work in Sy ria, 
Persia, Africa, China and Mexico. Receipts, $22,826. 56, besides 
$13,083.38 expended i in Home Missions. 


The Woman’s Board of the of $7,331.87. 
Ditto Long Island,. . . 


The Woman’s Board of the South West carries on both Home 
and Foreign work, and raised for the latter $1,432.68. 

The Woman’s Boards in 1881-82 paid over to the Men’s 
Board $178.180.27. These Boards have been organized at different 
dates, the South West Board only four years ago, but altogether 
they have paid to the Presbyterian Foreign Board $1,311,000. 


3. THE Baptist Woman’s MIssIONARY Union’s 11th Annual 
Report shows a yearly advance in receipts as follows : 


First year, $9,172.63 ; second year, $20,158.67; third year, $26,061 52; fourth 
year, $29,609.89 ; fifth year, $33,260,69 ; sixth year, $35,925.09 ; seventh year, $39,260.- 


43; eighth year, $41,472.77; ninth year, $46,178,32 ; tenth year. $50,010. 91 ; eleventh 
year, $56,1 32.15 ; in all, $387.242.08. 


These women have established a Home for the children of 
Missionaries at Newton Centre, Mass. 


Their organ, the Helping Hand, is well conducted and self- 
supporting. 


_ 4. WoMAN’s BoARDS IN CONNECTION WITH THE A. B. C. F. M.—The Receipts 


The amount paid over to the A. B.C. F.M. . . « « $102.037.60 


For Cost of Administration (9.58 per cent. to Women — and 12.93 more to 
the Men), see pp. 129 and 130 of this REVIEW. 


5. THE WOMEN OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, report $19,950.48 
in money and $893.20 in boxes to foreign Missions in 1880-81, and do still more for 
Home Missions and work among the Indians and Freedmen. Miss Julia C. Emery, Sec. 


6. The 12th Annual Report, 1880-81, of the M. E. WoMAN’s FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY is in hand, showing that the Society has 7 Churches, 2578 nee P and 
65,662 members, having gathered for the year’s work $107,932.45. 

The Heathen Woman's Friend (its organ) conducted, with marked ability and 
energy, is more than self-supporting, and has over 18,000 subscribers. In its various 
Mission fields this Society supports 38 lady workers ; has six hospitals and dispensaries, 
15 boarding schools, with some 800 pupils, 125 day schools with 3000 girls and women ; 
3 orphanages, with 400 orphans, and over 200 Bible women and teachers, systematic- 
ally visiting more than 1000 Zenanas. A little more care in editing this report, would 
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make the title of Mrs. Luthers’ Book “ The Vintons and Karens,” not the “ Untons ” 
&c., p. 105. So also Miss Fisk’s Memoir would have been called ‘ Faith Working dy 
Love,” not “ # Love” p, 107; and perhaps it would have saved poor ‘ Dr. Nieder,” 
whoever he may be, from the responsibility of the MISSIONARY REVIEW, p. 108. 


7. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. — Organ 
ized at Atlanta, Ga., in May, 1878. 
Growth. In 1879 it reported Conference Societies, 1 5; Auxiliaries, 218; Mem- 
bers, 5,890; Income, $4471.69. 
_ Foreign Force. Missionary sent, 1; Girls Boarding School, 1; Bible Women, 6. 
1880. Conference Societies, : 21; Auxiliaries, 475; on 12,458 ; Income, 
$16,466.91. 
Foreign Force and Work. Missionaries, 2: Schools, 2; Homes, 1 in China, 1 in 
Brazil and 3 aided in Mexico. 
' 1881. Conference Societies, 28 ; Lem, 726 ; Juvenile Societies, 7 ; Mem- 
bers, 21,338; Income, $18,862.20. 
Foreign Force and Work, Missionaries, 5; boarding schools, 2; aided schools, 
2; day schools, 6; Sible Women, 5. 
1882, Conference Societies, 31 ; Auxiliaries, 932; Juvenile Societies, 180; total 
members, 26,556: Income, $25,109.44. 
Raised in the 4 years, $65,910.17. Mrs. D. H. McCavock, Cor. Sec. 
We congratulate this Society on its record for the past and rejoice in its promise 
for the future. | 


The Woman's Missionary Advocate, started two years ago, has r, 500 subscribers, 


and has paid not only its own expenses, but $1,000 into the treasury. 


GiRLs’ SCHOOL IN PEKIN.—Mr. Simpson tells of visiting a Girls’ School in Pekin, 
China, which had its origin in 1865, in the following ‘incident. A lady on visiting a 
boy’s school, found it in much confusion and the teacher in the act of expelling one of 
his pupils. On inquiring the offense of the boy for which he was being expelled, she 
learned that the pupil was not a boy, bnt was a girl, who was so anxious to learn that 
she had disguised herself and entered the school as a boy, and the discovery of her sex 
just made, had led to the excitement and expulsion. Thereupon the lady established a 


_ girls’ school, and this expelled girl was her first pupil. | 


This reminds us of the origin of the first girls’ school in Calcutta, sy The “ Cal- 
cutta School Society’? organized in 1821, limiting its efforts entirely to boys’ schools, 
and thus bringing more distinctly to view the neglect of the girls, influences were set in 


motion which led the British and Foreign School Society to send Miss Cooke to India, 


in 1821, to organize a school for girls. While studying the language preparatory to be- 

ginning her work, Jan. 25th, 1822, she visited one of the boys’ schools. At sight of a 
European woman crowds gathered, and among them was a little girl whom the native 
teacher drove away. Miss Cooke, noticing the act, had the little girl called back, and 
asked her if she wished to learn to read. The teacher replied that for three months this 


girl had been daily begging to be allowed to enter the school and learn with thé boys. 


This so quickened Miss Cooke’s plans that the very next day she began a‘school with 
13 girls. Both these cases serve to show that neither in China nor in India has the 
long-settled orthodox opposition to female education originated at all in the instincts, 
tastes, desires or capacities of little girls; and that kind and persistent christian 
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efforts result in changing the old fixed views of orthodox Hindus, is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that within a month from the beginning of this Girls’ School, two 
others were established; and in 1835 30 girls’ schools were in progress with 400 
pupils, and at their public examination Rajah Boidenath Roy presented a gift of 
_ £2,000 ($10,000) to promote native female education. 


8. WOMEN OF THE METHODIST PROT. CHURCH.—This Society was organized 
in 1879, Mrs. J. J. Murray, Sec. Its first missionary, Miss Lizzie M. Guthrie, died at 
San Francisco en route to Japan. Miss H. G, Brittan then accepted appointment, went 


to Yokohama, and, with Miss Annie McCully,. is ne conducting a mission 
school. 


The income of this Society its first yearwas. .........00. - $323 11 


= $1,703 27 
This Society has 8 branches, 42 auxiliaries, 7 bands, and 1g00 members. 


9. WOMEN OF THE REFORMED (DuTcH) CHURCH.—Miss J. H. Polhemus, Sec. 
Auxiliaries, 105. Income in 1880-1, B1,559- 


10, Wonnn oF THe Untrep CuHurcH.—Mrs. S. R. Keister, Cor, Sec., 
Dayton, Ohio. Organized in 1872, this Society sustains one missionary in Germany and 
six in Africa, with prosperous mission schools. Income about $4,869. This Society, 
like the Woman’s Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, conducts its missions sepa- 
rately from those of the men of the same church. Its organ, Woman’s Evangel, isa 
credit to those who conduct it. 


11, WOMEN OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Mrs. D. S. Roger, 
Cor. Sec., Evansville, Ind., organized in 1880. This Board closed its first year with 99 
auxiliaries and 1,500 members. Receipts, $2,013.68. It assists in supporting four 
women missionaries in Japan. | 


12, WOMEN OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN GEN. SYNOD.—Mrs. Dr. Alstead, 
Cor. Sec., Harrisburgh, Pa. Organized in 1879, this Society has 150 auxiliaries and 
over 4,000 members. Its receipts, in its first two years, are $7,067.93, of which 
$3,171.78 were for the foreign missions in India and Africa. Miss Boggs and Mrs. 
Schnere, in India, have both suffered severely in health. 


13. THE WOMEN OF THE CANADIAN BAPTIST CHURCH, both branches, raised last 
year $2,450.40. Their Misstonary Link is self-supporting, and gives a surplus to mis- 
sion work, 


14. WOMEN OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.—Mrs. Maria Jameson, Sec., 296 
Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. This Society is known as the “ CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S 
BOARD OF MISSIONS,’’ and took its present name and form in 1875. The last annual 
income that has met our eye was $7,483.50. It supports a mission in Jamaica and one 
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in Paris, France, besides work among the freedmen in Mississippi. It has recently as. 


sisted in sending four women missionaries to India, with a view to permanent work in 
that land. 


15. WOMEN OF THE AFRICAN M. E. CHuRcH.—Mrs. Sarah E. Tanner, Pres, 
These ladies call their society the ““ MITE MISSIONARY SOCIETY.” So far as we are 
able to learn it has been more active and earnest in mission giving and work than the 
larger society conducted by the men... Their foreign work is mostly in West Africa and 


Hayti; and we suggest that fuller details would increase interest in it. Receipts of 
this Society the past year amount to $615.34. | 


16. WOMEN OF THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION have organized a society, and the | 
mission secretary writes that ‘they are not only doing good in raising funds for our 
missionary work, hut have organized and developed a more intense and intelligent mis- 
sionary zeal and spirit.””, We hope for more information of the strength, gifts and work 
of this Society. 

_ Of the many small societies, auxiliaries to the large ones, no one sends us a more 
admirable report than that of the WoMAN’s BOARD OF NEWARK PRESBYTERY. Taste 
and skill are happily blended with much missionary zeal and life. Its tenth Report 
shows the year’s income to be $4,107.80. | 

The women of most of the churches in Great Brittain, and some of those on the 
Continent, have latterly engaged to some extent in organizations and efforts, either 


directly or as auxiliaries of the Women’s Boards, for promoting interest in foreign 
missions. | 


17. THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY has latterly enlisted woman’s aid, both at 
home and in the mission fields abroad, and is giving more attention than formerly to the 
education of girls in its missions. It has recently opened a new ‘“ Home”? for the 
_Zenana Mission at Bhowanipore, India, costing 34,000 rupees—more than $18,000, 
which is the sixth institution of this kind in Calcutta. Long neglected as female educa- 
tion was in Calcutta, there are now more girls than boys in the mission schools—viz., 
4,400 girls taught by Christian teachers, and only about 3,400 boys. It is also said, to 


the credit of women workers, that “ the best work that has been done among the sea- 


men in Calcutta has been done by christian women.” 


18. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY reports its last 
year’s income to have been £ 18,263 ($91,315) ; expenditure, £16,894 ($84,470). It 
carries on work at 34 different stations in India, has 52 missionaries with 24 assistants, 
and 124 native teachers and Bible women. At home (in Great Britain) it has enlisted 
452 branch associations. This Society publish a very ably conducted bi-monthly entitled 
“ India’s Women, The Magazine of the Church of England Zenana Missionary So- 


ciety.” Among women’s missionary publications it has no superior. It is published in 
London, Eng. : James Nisbet & Co. 


19. THE INDIAN FEMALE NorMAL SCHOOL AND INSTRUCTION SOCIETY OR ZE- 
NANA BIBLE MISSION was organized in 1852. Col. W. E. Bewes, Hon. Sec., 2 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London, E. C., England. The object of this Society is to carry the 
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Gospel, as far as possible, to 120,000,000 women in India, by means of schools, Zenana 
and medical missionaries and Bible women. We should be glad of some details of ex- 
penditures and results of work. | 


20. THE LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR CHINA was organized in Stockholm 1850, and 
is educating boys and girls in Hong-Kong and Silong, China. Anna Schmidt, Sec. 


21. THE LaptEs’ SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THE EAST 
was organized in Berlin 1842. Frau von Doering, Berlin. It expended last year 8,050 
marks, having 9 female workers in the Punjab and Central India. 


22, THE BERLIN: LADIES’ MIssIONARY SOCIETY FOR CHINA was organized in 
1850. Sec., Pastor Knak, Berlin, Wilhelm st., 29 S. W. It supports one ordained 
missionary and 4 women missionaries. Last year’s income, 21,988 marks. 


FEES FOR ZENANA WORK.—We are glad to see the Zenana workers gathering fees 
in growing amount for teaching Hindu women. These fees furnish the clearest evi- 
dence that their teaching is becoming more appreciated by Hindu ladies, their husbands 


and friends. Miss Pigot, of the Scotch Mission in Calcutta, is said to be more success- 


ful in gathering such fees than are the workers in other missions. Her fees in four 
months, at the beginning of 1880, amounted to 1,056 rupees; and for the same time 
she received 714 rupees for parlor boarders. Hindu wives are placed in her christian home 
‘to become better fitted to be companions to their educated Hindu husbands. Here 
surely is a field for work of growing importance and interest, nor less so of rich promise 
in ultimate results, | 


EFFICIENCY OF WOMEN WorKERS.—To illustrate this point we can mention only 

two or three instances out of scores and hundreds. Mrs. Capron, of the Madura Mis- 

sion, bereaved of her husband, but holding bravely on in her work during the time of 
famine, writes : 

‘I can conceive of no agency that could have brought me so in contact with 
women of all classes, from all parts of the city, as my dispensary work. I can conceive 


mo agency that could so have melted indifference and given me such opportunities for 


entering into households, carrying blessing and comfort, as the famine has. This is like 
rolling away the stone from the closed heart into which we would make shine the knowl- 
edge of God through the face of Jesus Christ.”’ 2 


Speaking of Mrs, Capron’s labors at the height of the famine, one writes : 


“She was appalled at the sights in the streets and the numbers that had to he 
driven from the house. There were the Protestant poor to be taken care of first, and 
the strain seemed beyond endurance. But money came from England, from Australia, 
from Calcutta, and other places, and she was made the almoner of food and medicine, 
as well as the bread of life. She speaks of the solemn joy with which she received 
and dispensed these gifts, And at last money came from America. After the jong 
continued pressure, when every available sum of money in hand or prospective ha 
been turned into rice, when one’s faith in God’s care for the creatures of His hand had 
to be kept by strong crying and tears, then the money came, as if it were a personal gift 
from above, It seemed to her a bright smile from a Christ-like pitying heart to the poor 
heedless heathen. The incidents daily occurring in the life of this wonderful woman 
are indeed ‘the romance of missions,’ and would melt a heart of stone. She was 
mother, physician, nurse, counsellor and friend to these starving wretches, while her 
own heart bore the heavy burden of her own great personal loss. Her life and labors 
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compiled would touch every heart not turned to adamant, and warm with its bright 
Christian cheeriness the coldest nature. 


‘« During the year she wrote 6,473 prescriptions, made on an average three visits at 
houses each evening, superintended three girls’ schools, and every morning received 
twenty or thirty women and little ones who came for medical advice. She looks every 
day for an equal number to come inquiring for the Saviour, and says she does not expect 
to die without the sight, as many have already turned to the God who has made her what 
she is and supports her under her many burdens.”’ 


The efficiency of M. E. Women in India is evident from the following : 


‘¢ Mrs. Grant, of Roy Bareilly, an unsaJaried worker of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, was placed in full charge’ of all the woman’s work in that charge, and 
at Bijnour the two Misses Seymour were put in full charge of their own work. At both 
these places, owing to the departure of American missionaries on sick leave, native 


ministers were appointed preachers i in charge of the church work, but the ladies have 
full control of the woman’s work.” 


The last report of the Burman Baptist Missions says: — 


‘*At Henthada Mrs. Thomas is alone in charge of the interests of that mission 
with 57 churches. In Toungoo, in the Bghai department, in the absence of Mr. Bunker, 
Miss Eastman is in charge of the training school, and the general interests of the mis- 
sion with 54 churches. Mrs. Cushing, in the absence of her husband on account of ill 
health, has borne the heavy burdens of the Shan Mission. These missionary ladies — 


have done the work nobly, conducting these several missions with rare discretion and 
energy.” 


‘Let those comment here who think lightly of women workers in winning souls to 
Christ. 

Thus much for our Woman’s Missionary Societies this year. It is our purpose 
to give our readers full accounts of the state and progress of these societies each year. 


It were well if all christian women better understood the wants and woes of heathen 
women in all parts of the world. 


INFANTICIDE IN CHINA i is still prevalent, The China Visitor says that the recent ex- 
amination of 160 women disclosed the fact that they had destroyed 158 of their daughters 
—one woman confessing to having killed 11—but that none pf them had ever killed a 
son. The Missionary Herald (March, 1869) says that of more than half the families in 
Foochow each had destroyed one or more daughters. The last census in India is said to 
have revealed the fact that there are not less than 21,000,000 of widows in that land, 
14,000,000 of them mere children with no knowledge of the relations of married life, © 
only that they are doomed to the peculiar sorrows and sufferings and degradation of 
Hindu widowhood. 

_ At a few favored points like Calcutta the education of Hindu girls is receiving 
comparatively due attention, but in most parts of India they are still woefully neglected. 


In the Northwest Provinces, out of 21,000,000 women only 20,000 can read, or are 
bearning to read—less then one in 1,000. 


We have recently noticed, with surprise and grief, some attempts by good men to 
dampen the zeal and efforts of christian women in this missionary work. We would 
rather see their efforts increase a hundredfold, and their zeal kindle into perpetual flame 
which no waters can quench. 

Dr. Johnson says: ‘I stand amazed before the revelations of the last decade, as 
to how women may help Christ’s kingdom come. What unused and unguessed re- 
sources have been lying hid, which this ‘ woman’s work for woman ’ has called out 
of their secret places and sent on missionary errands around the world! It is the dawn 
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of a new day, and there scarcely has been a brighter since the angels made the Judean 
air thick with melody at the birth of Jesus, It looks, after all, as if the strategic point 
in the warfare for this world’s supremacy were the heart of woman. That won, and 
the family is won. And when up goes the family, down goes heathenism.” 

Let the godly women of Christendom take heart and courage. Having put hand and 
heart to this mighty work of evangelizing the millions of heathendom, let them not look 
back. A grander, holier enterprise never yet enlisted man’s energies or woman’s de- 


votion. Let there be a holy emulation to see who shall give and pray and labor most 
to honor Christ and win souls to Him. 


VII. “HOW THE MONEY REACHES THE FOREIGN FIELD.” 


An article under this heading appears in the missionary col- 
umns of the Worthern Christian Advocate, contributed by D. Den- 
ham, Jr., at the request of Rev. Dr. Gracey, the missionary editor 
of the said paper. Of Mr. Denham Dr. Gracey says: ‘“‘ As book- 
keeper to the missionary treasurer, he has for years faithfully at- 
tended to the commercial transactions involved in the transmission 
of moneys abroad. He therefore speaks intelligently of this 
matter.” 
- Qur constant readers will remember our discussion on this 
subject quite at length in this Review, some 3% years ago, under 
the stimulus of our great sorrow at Mr. Rankin’s loss of $48,850 
mission money, by Stuart & Co.; and that we closed the discussion | 
by proposing for the use of mission boards what we called “ “ 
promissory note-bill of exchange drawn on the board itself’ 
urged that “ such a bill would be paid by the board's + in 
America, on its return from the missions, at sight, or a given time 
after sight, as would please the board to decide in preparing the 
original form.” In defining the advantage of such bill we urged— 
1. The saving of time from three to six months, or even longer, 
during which the payment of interest may be saved, or actual in- 
terest be gained for the use of the money. 

2. The saving of commission to agents who endorse bills on 
London bankers. 

3. The saving of interest, involved in forwarding such ad- 
vances as Mr. Rankin made to Stuart & Co., so long before the 
maturity of the bills; and also absolute freedom from all risk by 
failures of banks and agents. With these points in mind our 
readers will be interested in some of the statements of Mr. Den- 
ham, who is so familiar with this business from personal attention 
to it. Asto how the money is sent to the missions Mr. Denham 


first. gives the former usage of his Society of the M. E. Church. 
He writes: 
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‘‘For more than thirty years the business of the society in foreign exchange has 
been transacted with a well-known banking house in New York, having branches in 
London and Liverpool, and through this house alone many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been transmitted to the missionaries abroad.” 


To this house in New York it was necessary to pay the half 
per cent commission, and to this fact Rev. Dr. Reid, the secretary, 
alludes in his paragraph quoted in our last issue, page 364, where he 
speaks of the result of his testing this new plan by sending to their 
missions bills drawn on their own treasurer, thereby “ saving all 
commissions and nsks ;” adding: “ The paper sells as well as the 
paper we formerly bought of bankers in London.” 

Confirmatory of this last remark of the secrétary, and demon- 
strating the happy working of this new plan, which his mission 
society has been the first to test and adopt, so far as we know, Mr. 
Denham writes: 

_ “Tt has been a matter of great satisfaction to the officers of the Missionary Society 
to find, and it will interest all its friends to learn, that such is the standing and credit of 
the Missionary Society in the several countries where it has missions, that its ow dzl/s_ 
of exchange, or the office drafts on its treasurer, can be negotiated in nearly all of these 
countries without loss, and in many cases with actual gain to the society, and it will 


doubtless surprise many to learn, that within three years last past more than ee 
has been transmitted abroad in this manner.” 


The words we have here italicised happily identify this plan 
and thé one recommended in our discussion above mentioned. - 

We congratulate the officers of this Society on their having 

SO promptly tested and adopted this new plan of sending money 
to foreign missions. And we cannot doubt that their experience, 
and this clear statement of it by Mr. Denham, will at once help to 
recommend this plan to all other mission boards still needlessly 
paying commission to agents of European bankers, and suffering 
loss of interest ; and especially to those boards which still imperil 
their funds by employing European agents, and involve still greater 
loss ‘of interest by such enormous advances to them as Mr. Rankin | 
made. 

As to this loss of interest, and the fact we ial) in our former 
discussion that such bills can be sold and the money can be real- 
ized and used in the missions of India, China, &c., before the mis- 
sion treasurer in New York pays it, these points Mr. Denham 
makes quite clear in the following paragraph : 


‘A banker’s bill of exchange must be paid for when it is purchased, whereas no 
money is required for these office bills until their return for payment, which is frequently 
several months after their issue. This, as the missionary society is much of the time in 
debt and a borrower of money, is a great advantage, and secures the saving of a large 
amount of interest. The continued prompt payment of these bills strengthens the credit 
of the society. We held. in our hand a few days ago one of these bills of exchange, 
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which was issued from the New York office about three months before. Drawn by one | 


of the corresponding secretaries, countersigned and registered in the treasurer’s office, it 
had been enclosed in a letter and quietly mailed. In eighty-two days from that date it 
was returned for acceptance and payment, having in that time traversed the seas and 
crossed the land to our mission in India, putting $10,000 into the hands of Rev. D. W. 
Thomas, the treasurer of the India Mission. Now having been paid, it is placed on file 
by the treasurer at New York, as his voucher for the sum just named. So these bills 
are going to China, Japan, Germany, Mexico, South America, and the Scandinavian 
missions.” 


Will our intelligent pastors and friends of Missions please 
make the little arithmetical calculation which will enable them to 
see just what has been saved to Missions on the above $600,000, in 
the single item of commission? One-half per cent., the regular 
commission, is .005 on every dollar. Hence $600,000 X .005 gives 
us $3000 saved to Missions on these $600,000, in the one item of com- 
mission alone, by adopting this new plan for remitting the money. 
These $3000, by the old plan, would have gone into the hands of 
the Agents endorsing the bills on London Bankers. This plan 
makes the $3000 clear gain to the Mission work, with no drawback 
whatever, but with large gain in the item of interest also, while at 
the same time closing the door against the possibility of such loss 
as Mr. Rankin suffered. 

It will be remembered that we urged from the outset (vol. III. 

p. 54) that “ The financial credit of any christian church should be 
a than that of any banking-house in existence, and its bills 
should pass readily with every banker the world over.” The credit 
of this M. E. Missionary Society depends on the size and charac- 


ter of the church whose organ it is. We cannot doubt that the . 


credit of the Mission board of the Presbyterians, Congregational- 
_ ists, Baptists, or any other branch of the church would prove to be 
just as good; and that the plan here adopted, may be adopted with 


equal facility and happy results by any one of them. And why 


should any of them continue a month longer, to pay such needless 
commission, lose such large amounts in interest, and incur such 


peril of losing $48,850 at once by the failure of an English Agent? 


Is it not time that this subject have fuller ventilation ?—that 
all pastors, elders and intelligent laymen, and women, too, look 
into this matter thoroughly, understand the needless waste of Mis- 
sion money that has been going on for 50 years and more, and 
adopt effective measures to bring it to an end? If we consider the 
perishing millions of heathendom, the enormous magnitude of the 
work to be done, we cannot afford this waste. If we would more 
effectually enlist the hearts and enlarge the gifts of those who love 
this work of Missions, we must stop the i sl as well as cry out 
for larger supplies. 
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VIII. LETTERS FROM MISSION FIELDS. 


A business letter from Rev. G. W. Seiler, of Rutnagiri, India, June 30, 1882, re- 
ports ‘several accessions to the Church in Kolapoor,” and speaks of a native Christian 


Doctor at his station who renders voluntary help in Mission work “ with no.thought of 
pay.” 


The Rev. T. P. H ughes, of Peshawar, close bordering on Afghanistan, sends an in- 


teresting communication to the C. M4. Intelligencer, under date of March Ist, 1882. 


We quote the following extracts, with.a:- wish to give special emphasis to the need of 


‘more immediate personal contact with the people for whom a Missionary labors, as 


brought to view in the first sentence ; and also to give our readers in Christendom an 


idea of some of the characters a Missionary in such border territory has to deal with. 
Mr. Hughes writes : | | | 


_ The longer I live, and the more I know of Missionary life in this country, the 
more I am convinced that the European Missionary is not as much brought into contact 


with the people as he ought to be. Very few Missionaries are centres of thought and 
power in the midst of the people.” 


It required but short experience in India to impress our mind deeply with this fact, 
and our conviction has become very strong that this point is one of immense im- 


_ portance—that close contact and constant intercourse with the people is the key to Mis- 


sionary success. Without such contact, the distance at the outset, between the Mission- 
ary and the people, becomes a broad and deep gulf, checking, if not cutting off entirely, | 
the cords of interest and sympathy most effective in drawing the people under the power 
of truth and winning them to Christ ; while with such contact, this very distance becomes | 
a vantage ground for lifting them toa higher moral and spiritual plane, and bringing them 
into the full light and liberty of the Gospel. 


As one means of securing intercourse with the people, Mr. Hughes has, what he 


calls ‘a guest-house,”’ where he spends as much time as possible with visitors, of whom 
he says : | 


‘* Moulvies from mosques, Chiefs of villages, old army pensioners, farmers, and 
farm-laborers, sons of the soil, all congregate in our guest house, and what so presses | 
on my conscience is the fact that so little time can be found for making known the truth 
as it is in Jesus to these precious souls. | eee 

“ To give you some idea of the state of Society in this part of British Afghanistan, 
I may mention that, at the present moment, not fewer than twelve men are under sen- 
tence of death in the Peshawar gaol. These are men whose hospitality I have partaken 
of, and whose friendship I have enjoyed, when I have visited their villages in past years. 

‘One brave old Chief, (Rasaldar Fatch Khan Khatak,) a very great friend of 
mine, shot one of his creditors in a fit of passion, and was sentenced to transportation 
for life. But he died in gaol of a broken heart before he was removed. He was a 
most distinguished commissioned officer, and possessed the most excellent certificates 
from Herbert Edwardes, Edward Lake, Henry Lawrence, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Nap- 
ier, Lord Clyde, and other well-known Indian officers, all testifying to his unvaried loy- 
alty and indomitable courage. I visited him in gaol not long before his death, and 
urged on him the duty of repentance ; but he said his was a very hard case; for, whilst 
he had slain hundreds on account of Government, he was now in prison for having 
killed one individual on his own account. He has left four sons, two of whom are 
students in our mission school. 

‘Only yesterday I heard that Almas Khan, an Afghan in Kunar, beyond our 
frontier, has murdered his wife and twenty of his male relatives. This man is a relative 
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of our Christian reader, Syud Shah, and partook of my hospitality about nine months 
ago, And this very night, whilst I am writing this letter, I have an Afghan guest in the 
Hujrah whose two brothers are under sentence of death in the Peshawar gaol. Some 
of these cases are very affecting. Not long ago I was of Some service to a very re. 

spectable Afghan farmer, whose father and brothers and uncles and cousins had been 
engaged in a village quarrel in which several persons had been killed. His father was 
sentenced to death, but died in gaol; three of his brothers were hanged ; and several 
other members of his family were transported for life. He told me that not fewer than 
forty female members of his family were thus deprived of either their husbands or 
guardians. The poor fellow was almost mad with grief. He witnessed the execution 
of his brothers; he carried back the dead body of his father to his native village, and, 

by bribing the native policemen, he was allowed to accompany those relatives, sentenced 
to transportation, as far as the River Indus. He then came back to me and stayed with 
me a few days, only too glad to be able to open out his griefs, and get what consolation 
he could from an old friend. 


“Such is the state of Afghan social life, and such their exceeding need of the 
of reconciliation and peace.” 


_ REGIONS BEYOND IN AFRICA.—Rev. D. A. Day, of the Lutheran Muhlenberg 
Mission, West Africa, has recently accomplished a tour farther into the interior, and 


sends to his secretary some account of an African chief and a preaching service in his 
kitchen, as follows : 


‘¢ At 4 p. m. we reached the town, and were warmly received by the Chief. He is 
a man fifty years of age, large, and from the continual use of rum very corpulent. He 
has a long white beard, which he wears twisted up into a curl. He entertained us with 
lavish hospitality. 

“‘ The people seem more iadistrions than the surrounding tribes, and cultivate quite 
extensive rice farms, and seldom haye the ‘ hungry times’ so common here. They are 

restless, and being very warlike, are mixed up in continual broils with the neighbors. 
_ They number possibly between four and five thousand, have two large towns, and a 
great number of smaller ones. The Chief, whose name is Duvale Karmo, is the head 
and possesses despotic power, but is inclined to be kind and is much loved by his sub- 
_jects, who approach him with great reverence and politeness. 

‘¢ The town in which he lives is strongly barricaded with a double row of logs 
about ten feet high, set upright in the ground and bound together with strong bush 
ropes. The entrance is by three gates, which are always closed by night and strongly 
guarded. 

As soon as I had rested [ called on the Chief, and had several hours’ talk with him 
_on the condition of his people and on njissions, He is far ahead of his age, and takes in — 

the situation pretty well; but no one, not even a king, dare express a disbelief in the - 
superstitions of the tribe for fear of being poisoned by the people. He is anxious to 
have his people taught, and offers to have a house built free of charge. But the great 
difficulty is the same that meets us at every turn—war. The Chief, who when young 
was quite warlike, and imposed a great deal on the surrounding tribes, told me himself 
that as soon as he was dead his enemies would come and scatter his people. Anda 
mission planted there would share the same fate. As a proof of what he said, he 
brought his three sons of ten, twelve and fourteen years, bright and intelligent, and 
asked me to bring them to the mission, where they now are. 

‘¢ In the afternoon, I asked permission to hold religious services, and he replied : 
‘The people are yours: do as you like.’”’ In other words, I was given the freedom of 
the town. I had with me six of the mission boys, taken along because of their being 
excellent singers. We went into the King’s kitchen and started, ‘ There is cleansing in 
the blood,’ carrying all the parts. Before the end of the first verse, there was the most 
perfect silence in the place, and the people, attracted ai the singing, came around to 
hear the Gospel for the fitst time. 

« As I become better acquainted with this country, I see more fully the vastness of 
the work, and the greatness of the difficulty in the way. The ignorance of the as a 
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blighting superstitions, diversity of language, difficulty of iii and continual 
tribal wars, are indeed almost unsurmountable obstacles. But our God is greater than 
all; and if we but do our duty these barriers will somehow in his own way melt, and 
his name be glorified in Africa.”’ | 


Ix. FIELD NOTES. 


MORRISON MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


We learn, with much interest, that in Dehra, India, where Dr. 
Morrison died, the desire to have this church built in his memory 
was such that many native christians gave each a month's salary in 
voluntary subscriptions, while 2on-chnstian natives subscribed, some 
off them as high as 100 rupees each; European friends also giving 
very generously, one giving 100 rupees besides personal labor in 
planning and directing the work, while his wife added another 100 
rupees. Probably few men have ever labored under a deeper and 
more constant feeling like that of the prophet, “ Surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lord and my work with my God,” than Dr. 
Morrison did through his 43 years’ service for Christ in India ; and 
hence this spontaneous tribute of esteem and love, from those who 
saw and knew most of his life-work, is all the more significant. 
May his memory be an inspiration to like missionary zeal, consec- 


ration and christian fidelity. 


INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE.—The annual meeting of this Alliance 
is to begin at Chicago, IIl., Oct. 26, and continue four days. We hope all students in — 
our Theological Seminaries, pastors of churches and friends of missions generally, are 
planning to attend and make this meeting a growing power for extending and deepen- 
ing interest in SY ttle and efforts for evangelizing the heathen. 


Ecuors.—A dear old India missionary, long familiar with the work abroad and 
the Boards at home, sends a few kind words, under date of Sept. 1, 1882. We do not 
quote them to appropriate the personal commendation, for we are too conscious of our 


own mistakes, and demerits ; but it is right that our readers should know how some of 
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the oldest, wisest and best of missionaries regard this REviEw. The writer is but little 
known to us, and we are aware of no reason for any partial judgment on his part. He 


has read the REVIEw from its first number, and, renewing his subscription for 1883, he 


writes: ** Never did a man hold a more useful position than you at this hour, and never 
were duties better or more satisfactorily performed. Your corrections and criticisms are 
needful and admirable.” We are thankful for such encouragement, though feeling 
deeply that our ‘only wisdom and help are from God. Another old missionary, from 
another foreign field, whom we have never seen, writes; ‘* Our various Mission Boards 
have been paying too much money to bankers for exchange, &c. It is high time it 
were stopped. I believe if you will continue your efforts you will succeed in revolu- 
tionizing the methods of making remittances, saving all risks, and thousands in the 
shape of exchange, commission and interest. Go ahead, my brother, God is blessing 
your labors.’’ Another old missionary, not of our acquaintance, writes: “I have ex- 
amined the MISSIONARY REVIEW carefully, and like it better than any periodical I have 
seen.” Anold mission secretary, of one of our largest Mission Boards, whom we have 
never seen, writes : 


vie regard. the MISSIONARY REVIEW as one of the best publications i in the sphere 


of missionary literature—doing a large, needed and valuable service > for the cause of 
foreign missions.” 


The church papers of various denominations say : 


“ We welcome the MIssIONARY REVIEW for March—April. It is an exceptionally 
able and valuable missionary publication. Among the contents for this number we 


notice a paper on the “ Early History and Missions of New Zealand.” It has an article. 


also on the proposition to evangelize the world in the next twenty years, and another on 
‘‘ How to Interest Girls in Mission Work.” Its review of Foreign Missions in 1880-1, 
and its Field Notes are full of interesting intelligence. Published at Princeton, N. J. 
Price $1.50, in advance each year.’’—£ xchange. | 


‘‘ The MISSIONARY REVIEW for September and October has a summary of Pro- 


testant missionary work in Mexico, a paper upon “ Mission Policy,’’ upon ‘* Independ- 


ent Foreign Missions in Brazil,’’ an important discussion of foreign missionary ex- 
change, and a proposed plan for greatly reducing the expense of conveying funds to 
distant missions, with a review of foreign missions in 1881, and a large amount of in- 
structive and i nteresting miscellany. Published at. Princeton, N. j., by Rev. R. G. 
Wilder.”—Zion s Herald. 


‘‘The MISSIONARY REVIEW, by Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, N. J., tells us all 


about missions, supplying its readers with facts, figures ani statistics that cover the 


ground of missionary work throughout the world. We sometimes wonder how he has 


been so successful in gathering together such a vast amount of information, of a reliable 
kind, in regard to what Protestant Churches are doing for the conversion of the world. 


. . . Thus far the editor has been engaged in giving his readers the status of the ' 


different denominations in reference to the work of foreign missions, and some account 
of numerous missionary societies that are now carrying on actual work in the foreign field. 
He has thus given correct reports of the regular army of missionaries. Recently he 
has been hunting up other missionaries in the field, the scattered forces, who are under 
no board or society, but work in an independent way on their own responsibility, with- 
out stated salaries. He does them full justice, and remarks that all such independent 


efforts are characterized by a freshness and spontaneity, a voluntary self-sacrifice and — 


special trust in God, which are as refreshing and inspiring to christian hearts now as 
they were in the days of Paul and Barnabas,” &c.—Reformed Missionary Herald. 


_ & The MIssIONARY REVIEW, Sept.—Oct., 1882. Dr. Wilder is taking great pains 
to make this REy1Ew a vehicle of accurate information touching all foreign mission. 
ary movements, and is manly and just in his criticisms of missionary operations. The 
Field Notes are always interesting. The article on the new plan of foreign exchange 
deserves attention from all missionary boards. We do not hesitate to express our judg- 
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ment that, all things considered, this is the best missionary periodical published in this 
country, and especially deserving of the ee of our —!*. '— The Christian 
Standard. 


| ‘‘The MISSIONARY REVIEW for July and August is only one more proof of the 
good work which this REVIEW is doing for missions. In its collection and classification 
of statistics and facts from the whole field, which is the world, and from all branches of 
the church; in its clear advocacy of singleness of aim, and of faith and devotion to 
Christ, as the condition of missionary success for the society and for the individual ; in 
its advocacy of economy in expense, and definite report of items of expense; in its 
wide plans for expansion and its fearless criticism of methods, this REVIEW has no 
superior, if any equals. The editor shows the value of his training on the field for his 
work.”’— Zhe Vermont Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1882. 


“3 have read the MISSIONARY REVIEW and with pleasure testify to its oieek worth. 
As a missionary magazine it is peerless, and ought to be sustained by the evangelical 
churches throughout the world.”—A Mission Secretary, London, Eng., Sept. 28, 1882. 


‘“ UNOCCUPIED FIELDs.”—This valuable céntribution is unavoid- 
ably crowded over for next number. 

We congratulate the missionary editor of the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, our worthy friend Dr. J. T. Gracey, on the comple- 
tion of the first decade of his successful editorship ; and especially 
on his success in maintaining such happy relations with “ the best 
assistant editor he ever knew.” May these relations long abide, — 
and may their well-chosen facts and items, rendered more effective | 
by their editorial setting, long serve to awaken. still deeper and 
wider interest in all efforts to make Christ known to the heathen. 

In his outlines of Protestant Missions Dr. Warneck sums up 
as follows : 


Mis- Com: 
Missions. sionaries. municants.. Christians. Receipts. 
4! 2,120 445,000 1,550,000 $6,400,000 
Other languages... . 25 629 87,300 330,700 857,500 


2,749 532,300 1,880,700 $7,257,500 
This must be accepted as valuable coming from such author- 

ity, and yet only as proximate. Long and persistent efforts are 
necessary to gather reliable data. The officers of many of our 
foreign missionary organizations must adopt more system and ac- 
curacy before satisfactory facts and figures will become attainable. 


But. progress is being made, enough to furnish encouragement to 
persevering efforts, 


AUSTRIA.—The recognition, by the Supreme Court in Austria, of the right of 
parents to control the religious status of their own children, disallowing the claims and 
usage of Romish priests to insist on baptizing the children of Protestants, is a move in 
the right direction, but awakens stronger feelings of reprehension that this right was 
ever in abeyance, than of commendation for its present recognition. 
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Ecypt, U. P. MIssIon 1IN.—We are glad to learn that two missionaries—Rev. Mr. 
Ewing and Dr. Watson—still feel it safe to remain in Alexandria. They think that 
neither the populace nor government officials have showed any hostility towards mis- 
‘sionaries or native Christians. Rev. Dr. Dales, after visiting the missionaries now in 
Europe, writes: “ Astriking proof of this [the absence of hostile feelings towards chris- 
tians] was seen in the fact that while Mr. Ewing had been conducting his usual services 
- on the Sabbath afternoon of the outbreak, and closed them at the usual hour, which was 
just as the fearful massacre commenced, yet not one of the I1or natives that composed 
his audience was harmed, though they had to pass to their homes right along the streets 


where almost fiendish deeds of atrocity were perpetrated upon the persons of foreigners.” 


This seems to argue that the elements of the bitter hatred of foreigners were polli- 
tical and personal, not directed against christians as such. Dr. Watson and Mr. Ewing 
spent their nights on the American frigate for a time, but at later dates were aving | in 
Alexandria days and nights in safety. | 


- MADAGASCAR.—The French aggressions upon Madagascar, if correctly reported, 
deserve severe reprehension. Advices the last of June, left the capital, Antananarivo, 
much excited. The French demand for some $10,000 compensation, in re the death of 
the French Arabs on the West coast, was so furiously pressed by the French that the 
Madagascar authorities paid the amount ; but so far as appears from this distance, it was 
an unjust demand that should not have been listened to. 

The arrogance of the French, in this demand, is exceeded, if possible, in their at- 
tempt to appropriate a large territory on the North West coast of the island. The Mad- 
agascar government claims the entire territory, of course, and seeing the French en- 
- croachments, has recently erected its flags at different points, as a friendly warning to in- 
truders. At this the French authorities have taken offense, and demand the removal of 
the flags, claiming that the said territory is under their protection. The Madagascar 
government refuses to remove them, whereupon the French consul declares he will order 
their destruction, and sends a message to the commandant of a French War Vessel. 
Then, in an interview with the Prime Minister, failing to induce him to yield to his de- 
mands, the French Consul, with his wife and family, left the city. 


_No wonder the Malagassy Officials and people were much excited. If the F rench 


Consul acted hastily, and on his own authority, there is room for reflection and better 


_ views and action. If he is sustained by his home government, it is a fit case for inter- 


national advice and arbitration. 


Not A HEATHEN LEFT.—Of the island of Peru, in the Samoan Group, the L. M. 
S. Missionaries write: ‘ There is not a heathen now left at Peru, and though only 11 
years have elapsed since teachers were received, they have built good chapels and mis- 
sion-houses at their own expense, have already begun to support their pastors, and pur- 
pose to begin to contribute to the L. M. Society the coming year.” 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD.—The Missionary Herald 
for Sept. devotes five pages to a reprint of a committee’s deliverance in 1862 showing 
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the: perfection of the Board’s financial administration, closing with the claim that not 
“one dollar has ever been lost. by unfaithfulness, incapacity or negligence in the finan- 
cial management of the Board.” Let there be “honor to whom honor is due,” always 
and everywhere. We accord mnch credit to the officers of this Board for managing its 
financial interests as well as they have. But will they tell us why they pay commission 
for bills of exchange on London bankers? Have they not zeed/essly paid out more than 
— fifty thousand dollars in the last 30 years, in such commission, which might better have 
been saved.and used in the direct work of the missions ? | 
_ To see what is right and not do it, shows a lack of courage.— Confucius. 

None, suffer from the justice of God who are willing to be saved by God. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION IN JAPAN.—We have noticed with much in-. 
terest the beginning and progress of this new Mission, by Miss Brittan; and learn with 
sorrow of the death of her first convert and helper, Miss Yei —s alias Martha Col- 
lier.. She died suddenly of cholera, July 3d. 

We are glad to learn that the M. P. Board of Missions, are about to appoint the 
Rev. F. C. Klein, of the Maryland Conference, to go and take charge of this Mission. 
in Japan; and we trust this movement will greatly extend and deepen the interest of the 
whole Church i in her foreign Mission work. 


THE CHURCH vs. MIssION BoARDS.—On the question which troubled the last 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and divided its Home Mission Committee, the Mission-: | 
ny editor of the Northern Christian Advocate says: ) 


‘¢ One class of thinkers and writers hold that the Presbyteries have control of the 
missions within their bounds, and the other class hold that the General Assembly has 
control of them, and that the Board of Home Missions represents the General Assem- 
bly in the interim of its sessions, and has all the authority which inheres in the Assem- 
bly when in session. We have got through all that class of perplexities. Our General 
Committee and Board can only appropriate moneys to the Home Missions, and the An- 
nual Conference have the control of them.” 


We italicize the last sentence to call attention to the fact here stated. And we can 
but ask, with all possible emphasis, How can a different usage be adopted by any branch 
of Christ’s church, without doing positive dishonor both to the church and to her divine 
Head |! 

The minority reports of the said Presbyterian Committee on Home Missions, strikes 
at the very vitals of the Presbyterian polity. If anon-ecclesiastical Committee or Board 
can better administer Church work and interests in the limits of a Home Mission Presby- 
tery than the Presbytery itself can, then why have a Presbytery atall? If thisclaim of the 


minority report is allowed, then Presbyterianism has no vocation, no right or reason to— 
be. 


REV. AND Mrs, WATKINS IN MEXICO. — Readers who noticed the attempted 
murder of Bro. Watkins, as narrated in our last number, will be glad to see the follow- 
ng paragraph, from the Pacific : 
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« 4 recent letter from Mrs. Watkins reports the health of both. ‘ Mr, Watkins had 


been sick in bed for nine days with malignant chills and fever,’ but was then recovering. 
Mrs. Watkins had a warm welcome from the people. A gentleman who, in Mrs. W’s, 
absence, visited Guadalajara, became so interested in the work developed there that he 
sent $100 to be used in the work. That the Lord has them in his safe keeping we do 
not doubt, nor will he fail to ‘ make their way plain before them.’ The work developed 
in the saving of souls by them under so many difficulties will not die, andthe result of 
the expenditure there, although not seen in buildings ‘made with hands,’ will be re- 
vealed when the books are opened, when they that are saved ‘shall come out of great 
tribulation.” They ask our prayers. Let us not forget them, nor neglect to pray that 

they may have the desire of their hearts in the salvation of very many more precious 
souls in Mexico.” | 


-e 


NORSEMEN, EARLY COLONISTS OF GREENLAND.—Among the influences that led 
Hans Egede to leave his home parish and go to begin his Mission in Greenland (1821) 
was. his perusal of ancient: chronicles telling of the Norsemen who colonized portions of 
Greenland as early as1000 A. D. These took with them their own forms of Christian- 
ity, and established an Episcopal See, building cathedral and churches, and making their 
colonies Christian settlements. Of their ultimate extinction we have no reliable records, 
and the current supposition is that the Esquimaux mustered in forces large and strong 
enough to conquer and destroy them. Ruins of the Norsemen’s churches and dwell- 
ings still exist, but no living descendants are found. Hans Egede tried to evangelize 
the Esquimaux and toiled 15 years, but with little or no apparent result. His faithful 


wife died in the work, and in 1836 he returned to Europe. Early in 1833 two Mora-. 


vian Missionaries went to Greenland, and labored six years before seeing any fruit; so 
hard was it to enlighten and win the depraved natives. At length the story of the cross 


reached and subdued one heart, and the germ of spiritual life became manifest. From. 


that small beginning, so discouraging for nearly 20 years, the work has continued, till 
the entire population of the Western coast have become professing Christians, and the 
Moravians are now sending Missions among the heathen Esquimaux of the Eastern 
coast. | 

The death of self is the life of service for Christ. 


¥ 


SANTALS.—The progress of enlightenment among these aborigines of India is becom- 
ing more marked. Mr. Stevenson, a Free Church Evangelist, writes from Pachumba of 
a recent movement, to characterize which the Free Church Monthly introduces his letter 
under the significant heading “ Christianity Nationalized among the Santals.” The 
action referred to was taken in a public council or assembly of the Santals, on a ques- 
tion urged by Aauhu, one of the first Santal converts to Christianity, now an efficient 
native catechist. When Kauhu was first converted he went home to his village after 
baptism, and his relatives, for eating amd living with him, were put out of caste and com- 
pelled to pay the heads of the tribes a sum of money to be restored again. But as the 
work of Missions has progressed and many of the Santals been converted, their relatives 
have relaxed in the observance of the old usage, and the number of Santals who have, 
as relatives and friends of converts, eaten and lived with them has become so great, and 

this without being outcasted or fined by the heads of their tribe, that Kauhu ventured to 
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propose that either all who had eaten and lived with converts should be outcasted or 
fined, as his relatives had been, or else the fine paid by his own relatives years ago, at 


the time of his conversion, should be restored to them, His victory was complete. The 


Council decided first that eating with Christians was no crime, and, then, as a natural 
sequence, that the fine must be repaid to his relatives. 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—Our American prints abound in details of the disasters 
attending Arctic exploring expeditions, so utterly barren thus far of any useful results; 
but we observe in these prints, no notice whatever of the Amtarctic expeditions, One 
special reason, doubtless is, in the former our own countrymen have been engaged, 
while in the latter Europeans only have hitherto enlisted. 

The latest Antarctic expedition consisted of a party of Italians under Lieutenant 
Bove. They were engaged in making a rough maritime and geological survey 
of a portion of the coast of Tierra del Fuego, when the schooner “San Jose”’ was 
wrecked, and the party was saved by the “ 4//en Gardiner,” the Missionary cutter of 
the Rev. Thomas Bridges of Ooshooia, a mission station of the South American Mis- 
sionary Society. The wreck occurred in Sloggett Bay, early in July ; and from the ac- 
count of theschooner's Captain (Prichard) we infer that the party was indebted, not 
only to the Missionary ship for saving them from destruction in the ocean, but also to- 
Mr. Bridges’ influence for saving them from serious damage, if not destruction, at the 
hands of hostile Indians. It is a fresh instance of the secular and scientific, and life- 
saving benefits oe from Christian Missions. 


SELF-IMMOLATION TO THE GoppEss KALI.—The following account is by a Kat- 
tewar correspondent of an India exchange : : 


“‘ A terrible tragedy has just occurred in the village of Kherali, near Wudhwan. 
The corpses of five Kolis, father, mother, and three grown-up sons, were discovered, in each 
case the head being nearly severed from the body by a sword cut at the back of the 
neck. The fourth and eldest son was missing. On search being made his dead body 
was found in a neighboring well. The whole family was thus accounted for. The bodies 


of the parents and-one son were found in their own hove, those of two other sons laid — 


out on either side of the entrance of the temple of Khodiar Mata close by. It is sup- 


, posed that the whole family devoted themselves as willing victims in sacrifice to the 


Khodiar Mata, an incarnation of the blood-thirsty Kali, and that the eldest son, after 
slaying his parents, and brothers, threw himself into the well, where his corpse was found.” 


NEw MIssion.—The C. M. S. has decided to open a new Mission, at Hoi-how, 


on the north coast of the Island of Hainan, Province Quantung, China. It also pro- 


poses to oceupy Pak-hoi, across the Channel on the mainland as an outstation. 


VINDICATION OF THE BLANTYRE MISSIONARIES,—We duly chronicled the de- 
liverance of the last General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, vindicating the Rev. 
D. MacDonald and Mr. Buchanan from all the charges on which they had been con- 
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demned and recalled. We have waited six months since the above action, hoping to see 
some redress for the cruel wrong inflicted on those Missionaries. But as yet we learn 
of no redress whatever. After having permitted its Agents to inflict such a wrong on its 


Missionaries, and then declared them innocent, can it possibly comport with the character | 


and self-respect of such a church to leave their recall in force, and their vindicated Mis- 
sionaries under its disabilities? When men, unjustly punished, are declared innocent 
by such a court, does it still continue the punishment ? 


TREATY WITH COREA.—The peaceful negotiation of a treaty of commerce and 
friendly relations with Corea recently effected by Commodore Shufeldt, has been mat- 
ter of general congratulation. Whether we can legitimately say it has resulted in 
«‘ Opening another heathen country, with its ten millions of people to the Gospel,” is at 


least questionable. Corea has always been open to the Gospel by the treaty or covenant 


of Redemption, a treaty far outranking all treaties of political human governments, and 
we doubt if the enforcement of the late treaty by military conquest would render the 
people of Corea any more ready to receive the Gospel than they were before, and with- 
out the treaty, had missionaries quietly entered the country with the story of Christ and 
the Cross, in obedience to his own command, It is a sad event, following close on the 
treaty, if not a direct result from it, that the party opposed to it has risen in rebellion and 
assassinated the royal family. It is too soon to predict the political results of this 
bloody tragedy, but to the people of Corea the relations of the Gospel and of those who 


have it in their keeping are not at all changed by it. We rejoice that the New Testa- 


ment is already in their language, that individual Coreans have been hopefully con- 


verted, and that a basis exists for evangelizing Corea more reliable than any political 
negotiations. Later accounts represent that the insurgents sought to destroy the Japa- 
nese embassy, and that several of them perished, the rest, including the Envoy, escaping | 


by flight to the coast and thence to Japan; also that the Queen, children, palace atten- 
dants, and thirteen ministers of state were killed, but the King himself was spared. His 
uncle is said to have usurped the throne, but to have been displaced, and the former 


King restored, by the intervention of China. Japan requires a large indemnity for the 


maltreatment of her Envoy and the killing of her officials, and the relations between her 
and Corea are still] troubled. | 


ECONOMY IN MISSIONARY EFFoRT.—We are glad to see this subject is receiving 
increased attention. A paper under this heading in the Chinese Recorder shows that 
the writer is alive to some of the evils resulting from a lack of proper economy in the 


working forces of China. True missionary economy has to do with the proper distribu-— 


tion and efficiency of the workers, to be attained only by proper autonomy in each mis- 
sion of every society, and by much Christian'courtesy between the missions of different 
societies ; nor can we stop short of a careful recension of all extravagant salaries to 
agents at home as well as abroad, and of all fruitless expenditure on costly deputations 
to the missions, and on the voyages and support of those who abide but a year or two 
On mission ground and return to Christendom, throwing both voyages and their tempo- 
rary support on the funds of the Board without rendering any effective service at all. 
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This subject in all its complications must have far more thought and care than it has 
hitherto received, and we fully agree with the writer of the above mentioned paper that 


‘¢ we are bound by the most solemn of all vows, by the gravest of all responsibilities, to 


secure the maximum of possible economy and efficiency in this work,”’ 


MISPLACED LIBERALITY OF MISSION BoARDs.—‘ Native Christians in India 
would not have been less liberal than the heathen had mot the misplaced hberality of for- 
eign societies led them to think there was no need of their liberality. The wealth those 
foreign societies lavish on the native ministry and churches tends to impoverish them, 
and impede the progress of Christ's kingdom in India.’—The Indian Evangelical Re- 
view. | 

Is it possible our Mission Boards and their missionaries will continue to ignore 
such testimony as this? But economy must begin with salaries and expenditures a¢ 
home, or it never will be exercised in the missions abroad. On this subject the Rev. Dr. 
Curry expresses, in the Methodist, some views which we cannot too warmly commend 
to the study of all concerned. Hesays: ‘Accordingly as a mission succeeds, and the 
converts are multiplied, and the applicants for the benefits of the schools increase, the 
demands for appropriations from the Home Society become larger, while so far as their 
church and school expenses are concerned the native Christians and churches are cared 
for as beneficiaries, and practically taught to consider their becoming Christians a favor 
bestowed by them on their teachers. This was not Paul’s method, nor Christ’s, but it 
has evidently been quite too much the method of modern missions. Is it not time that 
this whole subject should be reconsidered, and certain obviously needed changes be in- 
troduced, by which the foreign churches shall be taught their duties and privileges in 
this matter, and the home church relieved of the care of these overgrown sucklings p?? 
—the largest, most burdensome and most voracious of which, to the home church, are 
your $4,000 and $5,000 Secretaries and agents in Christendom. 


SALVATION ARMY.—We learn from the Christian World that Judge Tucker, of 
the India Civil Service, has become so impressed with the adaptation of the Salvation 


Army to Christian Work in India that he has visited England, personally observed its _ 
_ work and results, and resigning his service and salary of $4,000 a year, has enlisted a 


band of four men, with the wives of two of them, and a lad of seven years, and was 
starting with them for India, to test the value of this kind of mission work there. 

~ If this is the Judge Tucker of our personal acquaintance in India, he has elements 
of Christian character to inspire hopes of earnest and successful work. The special fea- 
tures and style of labor adopted by the Salvation Army cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of Hindus as well as of other people, but the permanent spiritual results will depend on 
Gospel truth so imparted as to be received understandingly into honest and repentant 
hearts, and made effective by the Spirit of God. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSION IN NEW YORK SUSPENDED.—The Committee. 
on this mission report, “ that it is inexpedient to continue ’’ it; they “ are of the opinion 
that the best and most promising method of benefitting them [the Chinese among us] 
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is to bring them under the influence of Sunday School instruction, and of those other 
means of Christian training which are accessible to all,’”? &c. Weare thankful for this 
decision. Fora Foreign Board to have charge of such work in New York, the metro- 
polis of our American Christendom, serves to check spontaneity in Christian work, and 
encourage and foster the pernicious sentiment that the work of a Church is limited to 
the care of its own members, that it may neglect the heathen and vicious within its 
limits, or leave them to the paid agents of an official Board. This isa mistake, and as 
damaging to the church as to the home heathen it neglects. Every church should hold 
itself responsible for evangelizing the entire population within its limits. And so, also 
every larger ecclesiastical organization, as Presbytery, Association or Conference. A 
Mission conducted by outsiders within the limits of such Church or Presbytery, is abnor- 
mal, a disturbing element, involving friction and waste. A Church, or Presbytery, may 


be so weak in resources and have so large a population in its field as to need help, in — 


men and money, from abroad. But the help received must be 4e/p to do its own work, 
‘and in its own way, else the proper sense of responsibility will be weakened, and both 
the church and the work suffer loss. The proper field for Missions, conducted by a 
- Mission Board, is outside of all such ecclesiastical limits. And assoonas such Missions. 
become established and developed sufficiently to organize a church and church courts, 
all ecclesiastical direction and control should come from within, and the Board should 
limit its powers and action to the judicious bestowment of grants from funds in its con- 
trol and to friendly advice. To subject a church court to the dictation of a non-ecclesi- 
astical Mission Board, is to make a divine institution subordinate to one of human in- 
vention ; reversing God’s plan and substituting human device. 


DIsCcIPLINE.—Seeing reports of so very large ingatherings of Telugu converts in the 
Ongole Mission, we have wondered there were so few cases of discipline; and feared 
lest there might be neglect on this point. But Rev. F. E. Morgan reports that 39 were 
excluded from the Atmakoor Church in April, and 56 more from the Kurnool Church in 


June. Most of them were excluded for neglecting church attendance and ordinances, 


though the offense of some few was intemperance and heathen marriages. 


X. AFRICA. 


EXPLORATIONS.— We notice two Italians, Captain Bianchi and Signor Licata, the 
Jatter Secretary of the Naples African Club, are undertaking a scientific expedition from 
the Bay of Biafra, on the Guinea coast, with a purpose to traverse the unexplored high 
levels of the Cameroon mountains towards the Labi Lakes, visiting the regions near the 
source of the Binue and Lake Tsad, thence turning southeast to the sources of the 
Congo, and passing through Uganda they expect to return to Europe via Abyssinia and 
the Red Sea, occupying in all not less than four years in their explorations. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England are about sending out an expedition 


under Joseph Thomson to explore the regions around Kenia and Kilimanjaro, and thence 


westward to the Victoria Nyanza. | 
The Count de Brazza is said to have found his route up the Ogove river and down 

_ the Alima branch of the Congo so feasible, that he already has French vessels on the 
er above Stanley Pool, and has acquired title to large territories in the name of 
rance. 
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We see it stated that Stanley has been up the Congo 200 miles above the Pool, and 
has amicably settled a “ war palaver’’ so that the threatening war is no longer feared; 
and still later, we see notice that he has returned to Europe, reporting his work com- 
pleted. 


THE MEHDI, OR MUHDI, MOHAMMED ACHMET.—The Rev. Mr. Ladd, just re- 
turned from the Sobat, represents that this new prophet was born on the west branch of 
the Nile, near its great bend to’ the west in the vicinity of Dongola. He seems to have > 
been a carpenter, supporting himself by boat-building. He first came to public notice 
on the Island of Abbas, some 200 miles south of Khartoum. Withdrawing from society 
he spent much time in prayer and meditation, and gaining a large following he an- 
nounced himself to be the expected prophet and deliverer of the people. His preten- 
sions and following coming to the ears of Government, 120 men of the regular army, 
armed with Remington rifles, were sent to Abbas to “nip in the bud”’ this threatening 
mischief. But strange to say, though Achmet’s followers had only spears for weapons, 
they killed every man of the party as he landed, till the steamer with its crew and one 
or two officers escaped and returned to Khartoum to report the disaster. After this vic- 
tory Achmet, leaving Abbas, made Gebel Gedir his headquarters. This is an almost 
inaccessible mountain, some 200 miles southwest from Abbas and go miles northwest of | 
Fashoda. Other military parties are reported to have been sent against him, only to_ 
perish, and latterly his following has become so large that he has moved northward, 
capturing the towns of Dongola, Take, Kordofan, Darfur and Sennaar, in the last place 
slaughtering 1,100 and forcing all Europeans and infidels to become Moslem on pain of 
death. His influence and following are constantly increasing. 


EAST AFRICAN SLAVERY AND ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY.—One of the best re- 
sults of England’s conquest of Egypt would be the total suppression of the slave trade 
in Egypt and throughout East Africa. We are glad to see the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has promptly addressed a communication to Mr. Gladstone, urging the 
immediate and effective suppression of the whole system in Egypt, and concerted action 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar for extirpating the trade from all Eastern Africa, as far in- 
terior as Lake Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. This would evidently require a very 
vigorous administration in upper Egypt, a leader not less firm and steady than Col. Gor- 
don was in his former administration. He would have to deal with the Mohammedan 
Messiah in the Soudan and his victorious followers ere he could re-establish the military 
posts of Gordon Pasha to the Albert Nyanza, and this done he would need a steamer 
on that lake and the Muta Nzige intervening between that and Lake Tanganyika, and — 
still another steamer and military force on the latter lake. Such action would do more 
to reconcile other nations to England’s policy in Egypt than any other considerations. 


THE C. M. S. NYANzA Mission.—The reinforcement (6) for this mission, men- 
tioned on page 326, after.reaching Zanzibar in good time, started inland June 28th, and 
has been heard from within five days’ march of Mamboia, at which point they reported 
“all well,” July 13th. Mr. Harrington, the leader of the party, writing from Zanzibar, 

June 27th, spoke of the Waganda boy, Henry Wright Duta, as having attached himself 
to him, and as being “a splendid fellow,” well adapted to be a teacher. Mr. H. had 
commenced morning prayers in Suahili, and had Duta read them. Much interest at- 
taches to this young man from his being the first one of the subjects of King Mtesa to 
profess faith in Christ. It must be a joy to Mr. Mackey and the other pioneers of the 
Mission in Uganda to see this first fruit of their long and persevering labors. May 


Duta prove to be the beginning of a great and precious harvest soon to appear in this 
Mission. 
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LONDON MIssIONARY Society (L. M. S.) oN LAKE TANGANYIKA.—The : party 
of ten sent out May 17th to reinforce this Mission went in company with the C. M. S. 
party, and reported all well, July 17th, from their camp at Makuru, five days short of 
Mamboia. Captain Hore wrote: ‘The brethren are all assisting as arranged. No 
case of illness has occurred. Mrs. Hore and child are quite well. The baby’s wheel- 
barrow is working admirably with one man. Mrs. Hore’s chair not yet used, she hav- 
ing ridden a donkey all the way as yet.’’ Captain Hore and Mr. Swann were to return 
to Zanzibar to bring the portable steel life-boat, and overtaking their party at Mpwapwa 
they hoped then to push on to Urambo. A very sad event awaited this party on reach- 
ing Urambo, for Dr. Southon, whom it expected there to meet and have the benefit of 
his three years’ observation and experience in the Mission, died July 26th, only nine 
days after the date of Mr. Hore’s letter from Makuru. Of the twelve men previously 
sent out to this Mission all but three had perished or retired disabled. Dr. Southon’s 
death left only Mr. Griffith, who has taken Bulonga as his last station, west of Lake 
Tanganyika, and Captain Hore is with the reinforcement coming back to find but a sol- 
itary man remaining of those previous twelve, besides Captain Hore himself. His large 
reinforcement was sent none too promptly. We hope and pray a brighter future may 
already be dawning on this Mission. | 


BLANTYRE.—Letters from this Mission to June 23 are more encouraging. Mrs. 
Scott had gathered a school of 60 girls, and in visiting the villages and chiefs in their 
vicinity with her husband, tells how she “ walked 19 miles through the brush, and was 
not the least knocked up, but carried on my usual work next day. David, too, is as well 
as possible, and is able for any amount of work.’’ This speaks well for the climate of 


that part of Africa, and we are glad to see the missionaries are so thoroughly impressed © 


with the importance and eligibility of Blantyre as a Mission station. Rev. Mr. Scott 


says: ‘* To go back would be an immense mistake, and to give up Blantyre a tremen- 
dous blunder.” 


LIVINGSTONIA, FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION. — The site of this Mis- 
sion was changed in October, 1881, from Cape Maclear to Bandawé, farther up Lake 
Nyassa, the first site being still retained as an outstation under Native helpers. ‘The 
new site, at Bandawé is found to be more desirable as the headquarters of the Mission. 
A school was opened there, October 31st, and Dr. Laws writes: ‘‘ Children are near at 

hand by the hundred, and there would be no difficulty in getting more than 2,000 names 
on the school roll.””. The special difficulty is to secure regular attendance. 


The first convert, baptized and received to church fellowship in or 1881, is 


Albert Namalambe, who i is becoming a useful helper. The Medical and Industrial 
Departments in this Mission, are vigorously and successfully prosecuted. 

Dr. Laws mentions that the Portuguese are extending their military stations, develop- 
ing a purpose to occupy new “ points on the Upper Shiré and possibly on Lake Nyassa 
also.’” He fears bloodshed, as the native chiefs are disposed to resist Portuguese en- 
croachment. At his last date, April 18th, Dr. Laws was about to start, with Dr. Han- 
nington and William Koyi, for the proposed new upland station at Mombera’s, to es- 


tablish Mr. Koyi among the Angoni (Zulus). It is hoped the site will prove healthy, 
and become a Sanitarium. | 


BasuTo MIss1on.—The French Missionary, Rev. A. Mabille, reached his Mission 
March roth, two months from Paris, and found a very warm welcome, but grieves much 
_ over the results of the late war everywhere visible. He speaks of the “ruins of vil- 
lages and chapels’’ and all material interests, but grieves more for ‘the moral and 
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spiritual ruins caused by the war.”’ He writes : “ Of my flock of about 1200 believers, 
nearly 100 have gone back to the world during my absence. About 40 have died, &c.”’ 
Still M. Mabille was putting his hands and his heart again vigorously to the work, re- 
suming the Biblical and Normal Schools, and strengthening the things that remained. 
His translation of the Bible into Sesuto with other Tracts and books, were expected 
soon from England, and the people were awaiting them with great interest, M. and 
Madame Jousse, who had labored in the same Mission 28 years, have resigned and 
returned to France. At his last interview with the people a communion service was 
held, at which 260 native Christians were present ; the love of their flock was most man- 
ifest, and the leave-taking most affecting. We can weil understand the feelings of M. 
Jousse when he writes: “ If grief could kill, I should die in passing the frontiers as- 
signed to my Missionary activity.”” One of the pagan Basuto Chiefs, Massoupa, who 
_ still holds out against the Cape Government, was present at M. Jousse’s leave-taking, 
and spoke with tears, confessing the Missionaries preached the truth, and asking them to 
pray for him. — | 


A NEw CHRISTIAN SETTLEMENT.— While our Scotch friends eliminate the indus- 
trial element from their Blantyre Mission, other Missionaries seem to become more 
thoroughly convinced of their value, both in South and West Africa. The Muhlenberg 
_ Mission, on the border of Liberia, is planting a new colony, of which the Rev. Mr, 
Day writes : ‘“ Quite a number of our boys and some hands employed about the farm, 
desire to form a settlement. This is a grand move, for until we get our boys homes, we 
do not feel that much has been accomplished.’ I applied to the Liberian Government 
for land, and was informed by the President that the Surveyor had been instructed to set 
off ten acres for each. one free of all expense to us. We will settle them and then or- 
ganize a church and school. We intend that it shall cost us nothing, except such con- 
tributions as we choose to make toward building. a church in native style not to cost 
over $75 in all. It is highly important that it be self-supporting from the start,” It 
certainly seems to us that the more such self-supporting christian colonies can be mul- 
tiplied in Africa the better will it be, and the more rapidly will her population become 


BIHE MISSION OF THE A. B.C. F. M.—The first party of three men set out for 
Bihe in 1880, and left Benguela, from which Bihe was only 250 miles distant, in March, © 
1881; and yet Mr. Sanders, the first one of the party to reach Bihe, arrived there only 

in May last (1882). Our pages have already recorded the story of their detention at 
- Bailunda by King Kwikwi, the arrival there of reinforcements, and the death of Mr, — 
Bagster. Mr. Sanders left Bailunda May 5, and seems to have been six days making 
the fifty miles thence to Bihe. He started on the famous mule formerly used by Mr. 
Bagster, and coveted by Kwikwi till he declared him fetish and accepted the thirty 
yards of cloth in lieu of him, But when only three miles from Bailunda the said mule 
died in crossing ariver. A tepoia and porters were then called into service, and by 


walking on ahead of them when they delayed, Mr. Sanders managed to get them over 
the 50 miles in some six days. : | 


Writing April 6th Mr. Sanders says: | 

“As yet I have seen very little of Bihe. Thus far the impression has not been 
over favorable. Some of the men have a swagger that I have not seen in Bailunda, but 
noticeable among loafers at home. And yet some of those very men have the appedr- 
ance of being able persons, more so than the average.” | 

KING CHILEMO.—The people of Bihe call their king, Chilemo, though Mr. San- 
ders says his real name is Antonio Kangombe (Little-Ox). His description of his ma- 
jesty is far from flattering. He writes: ‘‘ The next morning I called on him. He was 
clad in a battered ‘ plug hat,’ and a military coat given by De Serpa Pinto, I was told. 
It has never been cleaned since given, unless appearances are very deceitful. A filthy 
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shirt and a large cloth from the waist to foot, completed his attire. His appearance is 
that of an old toper, and indeed Mrs. Kangombe and a seculo by name of Chitandula 
are said to be the real rulers. He (the Soba) [King] welcomed us, and appointed a 
place for us to settle in. I said that we were not obliged to settle in his country, and 
unless a location which suited us could be obtained, we would not come there.’’ 


Mr. Sander’s present to Chilemo was “ten pieces cloth assorted, two shirts, and _ 


one blanket. He divided another piece of cloth between two seculos.’’ Are these gifts, 

in making way for the Gospel among the heathen, to supply the lack of Miracles in 

_ Apostolic times? Would a poor fellow going among them wholly unable to give 
presents, find no chance to tell the story of the Cross ? 

Finding the place for a Mission, pointed out by the King, unsatisfactory, Mr. San- 
ders told him so, and received permission to choose a site anywhere in the country. 
Having taken leave of Chilemo, and visited the neighboring village of Belmonte, Silva 
Porto’s place, Mr. Sanders’ returned to Bailunda, and thence journeyed to the coast at 
Benguela, to meet the new reinforcement, which failed to reach there until June 7th, thus 
causing him to wait there a full month or more in the malaria of the coast. We have 
feared the death of Mr. Bagster was caused by his repeated and prolonged delays on 
the coast ; and we hope efficient measures will be adopted to avoid ‘such delays. We 
watch all signs of progress in this Mission with much interest. 


At the latest date (the last of May) from this Mission, the heavy rains seemed to be 


over and the cooler weather setting in. The letters are occupied with details of cruel 


ordeals and executions for conjuring and suspected crimes. Mr. Sanders was still at the 


coast waiting the expected reinforcement. ‘This reinforcement, consisting of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. M. Stover, Rev. W. E, Fay and Miss M. J. Mawhir, reached Benguela safely, 
_ June 7, we learn, and reports of their subsequent movements have mn yet. been received. 


BAPTIST CONGO MIsston.—The two stations of this Mission regarded as perma- 


nently established are San Salvador and Manyanga. Mussuco gives place to Wanga 


Wanga, whence a new land route is being adopted south of the Congo to a place called 
Bayneston. ‘The new steamer, S. S. Peace, was expected to be ready for her trial trip 


by the middle of September, after which it is to be taken apart and done up into 700 . 


loads, each not to exceed 64 lbs., and thus to be transported to Stanley Pool and there 
be reconstructed. The steel boat, Plymouth, reached Manyanga the first time March 
28, but has since made several successful j journeys back and forth through the navigable 
portion of the river. There are seven Missionaries now present in this Mission, two at 
San Salvador and five at the different stations on the Congo. Two others sailed August 
19, and two more are to follow with the new steamer as soon as it shall be ready, and 


then will come the heavy work of transporting its 700 loads to Stanley Pool, some 209 
miles of the distance over a difficult mountain road. On the arrival of Messrs. Moole- © 


naar and Hughes, Messrs. Comber and Bently were to move forward from Manyanga 


and begin buildings at Stanley Pool. May the best hopes of these earnest and devoted 
workers be more than realized. 


XI. LOVE TOKENS. 


“+ - peandetien of about 24,000, ooo of Roman Catholics is found in the Southern 
half of the hemisphere [South America].”— Zhe Word, the Work and the World. 
Does not this estimate make too little allowance for the millions of aborigines in South 
America still unaffected by Romanism? M. d’Orbigny classifies them into 39 distinct 
nations, and though he does not undertake to give us their number, it is evident 
they constitute no small part of the population in several provinces. 

« Societies operating among Roman Catholics in South America, are the Northern 


Presbyterians in Chili and United States of Columbia; the naatnsoaet Presbyterians in 
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Brazil; the M. E. Church in Chili, under Wm. Taylor, and indirectly is in the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay ; the Southern Baptists and Southern Methodists in Brazil, and 
the South American Missionary Society of England in Brazil, Chili and Uruguay.” Id. 


_ Why this ignoring of the 9 stations, 7 ordained and 10 lady missionaries of the 
' Northern Presbyterians in Brazil? And the work of the South American Missiona 


Society in the — a Kespel Island, West Falklands and Tierra del 
Fuego ? | 


“There are other societies at work in Guinea [Guiana?] Falkland Islands, and 
Patagonia, among the native 


Are there mative negroes in these countries? And is it not the same South Amer- 
ican Missionary Society, whose bishop lives in the Falkland Islands, that is doing most 
of the mission work there, and all that is done in Patagonia ? 

The Propagation Society (S. P. G.) has some half a dozen men and stations in 
Guiana and reports some 5,508 members. It was one of the missionaries of this So- 
ciety, Rev. W. E. Pierce, who baptized 1,398 Patamuna and other Indians on the Por- 
_ taro River, in the last months of 1880. The Moravians, too, have some 15 stations, 68 . 
workers, and more than 21,000 baptized members in Dutch Guiana. 


‘‘ Ten years of mission work in Japan nenite resulted in a native membership of 
3,792.’—Sabbath Reading. 


This choice sheet, pressing out the sweet juices of God’s word, and culling the 
best things from many writers, with most valuable foreign mission items, will be glad to 
be reminded that mission work began in Japan in 1859, and the result mentioned (3,792 
communicants) shows the greatness of God’s blessing on—not ten years merely, but on 
more than twenty years of labor in Japan; and instead of saying “ sixty-four mission- 
ary societies are engaged in carrying the Gospel to Africa,”’ is it not better to say thirty- 


four? And why does it say 1,729 members in the thirty- two Presbyterian Churches of 
Brazil when the official report claims only 1,236 ? 


" The American Board has now, in its several fields, nearly 100 unmarried female 


Missionaries, a class of helpers which has been greatly enlarged within recent years.” 
—Misstonary Herald, 


What a change of policy : since Dr. lees emphatically declared to the Mis- 
sionaries of the Board in India (1854) that the said Board would “ send no more 
unmarried women to its foreign missions ?’ Could the few unmarried women workers, 
_ whose hearts were sorely wounded by this authoritative declaration, have foreseen this 
great enlargement of their number and this better appreciation of their faithful labors, 
what comfort and joy it would have brought them—drying up some irrepressible tears. 


A GREAT MIssIon SCHEME.-—** Let there be for the whole missionary field one 
board, one treasury, one mission organ’”’.— Stuart Sheldon. 


Brother Sheldon’s scheme is more grand than practicable. It presupposes ome 


church, supplanting all existing denominations. Produce the one church first, and the 
rest will come unsought. 


Tue S. P. G. In PerstA.—This is the ere of a seteeeain! in the Gospel in all 
Lands of Sept. 21st. Does not the Editor know that the Mission in Julp (Ispahan) 
begun by the Rev. R. Bruce in 1869, is the work of the Church Missionary Society—_ 
not of the S. P. G.? So also of the proposed new Mission at Bagdad. 


We notice Bro. Dexter’s Congregationalist couples dollars with a singular verb, See 
issue of June 14, column 6, p. [4]. “ Fifteen hundred dollars zs asked ;’* ** Over $1,300 


has been expended.” Will our tts tt acs favor us with some other good au- 
fur this usage ? 
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XII. FOR THE CHILDREN. 

RiGHT KIND OF CHILDREN FOR MISSIONARIES.—Moulin, in 
Scotland, is the name of the village where, amidst its green fields, 
stood the cottage in whieh was born Alexander Duff, one of the 
most earnest and effective modern Missionaries. His father was a 
gardener, in such humble circumstances that, besides the little cot- 
tage and a bit of garden, the. Laird of Balnakilly paid him only 
about four dollars a month ; but he feared God and loved his Bible, 
and trained his children to do so, too. Once when the ministers came 
to Moulin to examine the parish school the gardener's boy, young 
Duff, so impressed them with his clear head and progress in study 
that they persuaded the Laird of Balnakilly to send him away to a 
higher school. From this start the boy worked his way through 
the University, went to India, and has been well called the “ prince 
of Missionaries.” Many in Moulin, and in all Scotland, feel a 
worthy pride in telling of Alexander’s Duff’s humble home in 
childhood, of his plain, hard-working, godly father, James Duff, nor 
less so of his hard- working and godly mother, Jean Rattry; and 
while it is rightly claimed that from such humble homes and worthy 
sires “ Old Scotia’s grandeur springs,” the lesson for you, dear chil- 
dren, is that, however humble your homes and hard your present 
lot, with good, manly and devoted hearts you have the same chance 


to serve God and win the heathen to Christ that this gardener’s 
boy had. 


WITH . ALL YouR MIGHT.—* With thy might.”—Zcclestastes tx. 10. 


Tf you’ve any task to do, 


Let me whisper, friend, to you, — Do it. 
If you’ve anything to say, 

True and needed, yea or nay, | | ~~ it. 
If you’ve anything to love, 

As a blessing from above, es it. 
If you’ve anything to give, 

That another’s joy may live, S Give it. 
If you know what torch to light, | 
Guiding others through the night, - Light it. 
If you’ve any debt to pay, | 

Rest you neither night nor day. - Pay it. 
If you’ve any joy to hold, 

Next your heart lest it grow cold, Hold it. 
If you’ve any grief to meet, | 

At the loving Father’s feet, Meet it. 
If you’re given light to see, ; | | 

What a child of God should be, See it. 


Whether life is bright or drear, 
There’s a message sweet or clear, 
Whispered down to every ear, _ _Hear it. 
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XIII. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., has removed from Detroit, Mich., to his new field of 
labor, his present address being 32 Vermont street, Indianapolis, Ind. We deem it al- 
together fitting to class Dr, Pierson with foreign Missionaries, as with pen and tongue 
and burning zeal his telling words effect more for our cause than do some of us while 
laboring among the heathen. May this change of field bring him more leisure and 
larger scope for this foreign mission department of his pastoral work. 


Rev. H. H. Jessup, D. D., from Syria, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Oldfather from Per. 
sia, and Rev. C. R. Mills and Miss A. D. Kelsey, M. D., from China, all of the Pres- 
byterian Foreign Board, have returned to America. Dr. Jessup returned to Syria, 
sailing October 11, 1879. Miss Kelsey sailed for China September 1, 1878—absent 
from America some three and a half years, 7 


The third reinforcement, sent by the American Board, reached Benguela in good 


health, June 7, en route to Bailunda and Bihé. At Bailunda Dr. Nichols was still suf- » 
fering from fever. 


We are sorry to see the movement into Umzila’s kingdom is delayed. ‘The reason 
assigned is that Messrs. Richards and Jourdan are “unable to secure native Zulus in 
Natal to accompany them as helpers,’”’ and hence “ have reluctantly postponed the exe-_ 
cution of their plan until another season.”’. This seems to tell against the Missionary 


Spirit and zeal of the converted Zulus. 


Rev. H. J. Taylor (A. B. C. F. M.), returning from Micronesia, arrived in America 


July 11, 1882; had sailed from America May 8, 1880. Mrs. S. V. Snow (A. B.C. F. 


M.), returning from Micronesia, arrived in America July 11, 1882; had sailed from 
America June 4, 1881. Miss H. F. Parmelee (A. B. C, F. M. ys returning from Japan, 
arrived in America July 29, 1882; had sailed from America September 12,1877. All 
must feel that two long and expensive voyages for only two or three years in the Mission 


should be avoided when possible. 


Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Foreign Secretary of the L. M. S., sailed September 
13,.1882, for Bombay, India, on deputation work, purposing to visit the Missions of his 
Society in India, China and South Africa—a very expensive journey, with little promise 
of any adequate compensation to the Society and its work among the heathen. We are 
aware that our views on this subject conflict with the views and practice of most 
officers of our Missionary organizations ; but, though we hold them amenable to further 
light and force of argument, they are the result of 40 years of observation and experi- 
ence, all items of which seem only to confirm them. Weshould suppose the experience 


of this very society (L. M.S.) in case of its former Secretary, Dr..Mullens, who lost. =f 


his life on a visit to Africa while rendering little or no help to the work there, would be 
a lesson to its officers of permanent value, never to be forgotten. 


XIV. RECENT CONVERTS. 


On the 18th of June (1882) 13 persons were baptized and received into the M. E. 
Church in Foochow, China; also in p. m. the wife, sister and mother of Mr. Ahok, who 
recently gave $10,000 to the college, and professed his own faith in Christ. 


The Presbyterian Monihly Record of Sept. reports a church organized on the Um- 


-atilla Indian Reservation, June 18th, consisting of 28 members, 24 of whom were re- 


ceived on profession. Also 154 baptized by Rev. Messrs. Corbett and: Leyenberger in 
China, and 40 in other fields; and the Record of October reports 123 additions. Rev. 
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Mr. Hartwell reports the baptism and organization into a church of ten persons at Yang- 
Chiu-K’ang, China, a place never before visited by any missionary. One of their num- 
ber had gained a knowledge of christian truth elsewhere, and had so taught his friends 
and neighbors that they gave evidence of thorough conversion on this first visit of the 
Missionary. This puts a new phase on the character of the dense population of interior 
China. Dr. Gordor -speaks of 20 persons baptized at Kioto, June 4, 1882. The Rev. 
Mr. Browne of Harpoot, writes: We already enumerate more than 100 as the first-fruits 
of the heavenly harvest ”’ in 1882. 


Rev J. Hartzler of the Evangelical Association, reports § baptisms in their Japan 
Mission in July. 


_ Rev. G. L. Mason, Ningpo, China, nee (July 1) of seven baptisms. 


Rev. T. P. Poate, Japan, reports baptizing 14; and Rev. Dr. N. Brown mentions 
the reception of 10 to the church in Yokohama. 


Large results are reported by our Baptist Brethren, of the special work of grace in 
Sweden. In Stockholm, more than 300 baptisms inthe First Church, making its whole 
membership 1700; while 130 have been added to the South Church of Stockholm, mak- 
ing its membership 438. At Eskilstuna 120 have been added to the church, making 
over 500 members in all. At Hellby 39 were added by baptism ; at Katrineholm, oO: 
at Karsta, 15 ; at Oshammar, 22; and on the island of Gotland 56 were added ; and 
41 in other places. 


In the new Baptist Mission in North Siam, 29 more baptisms are reported, while 
48 more in another village are asking baptism. 


The Canadian Baptist Missionaries, in their Telugu Mission, India, have baptized 
more than 100 since this year began. 


The American Board Missionaries baptized 20 in June, at Kioto. The Rev. 


Mr. Soper, M. E., reports — 15 adults on a recent tour in the Shinshiu Pro- 
vince. 


Of the M. E. Mission among the Spanish of Buenos Ayres, we see it stated that 
‘‘leaven of christian truth seems to be permeating the entire city. . . . Since the 
{special] meetings closed 50 persons have joined the church, mostly on probation.” 


The Rev. Mr. Nightingale (Wesleyan) tells of a woman in China who traveled 
120 miles “‘ on purpose to be baptized,”’ | 


Nine persons recently joined the M. E. Mission Church of Rologna, Italy. 


Rev. Samuel Hughes (S. P. G.) reports 27 baptisms in 1881, at the Isles de Los; _ 


and 18 baptisms at Farringia, station of the Pongas Mission, West Africa, at the recent 
dedication of a new church. 


Mr. Stevenson, Scotch Free Church, reports the baptism of 4 Santals at of dnrrseceamn 
India. 


Mr. Tomory, of the Free Church Mission to Jews at eae writes of bap- 
tizing (July 2d) “ Mr. Herman Hiiber, a young Israelite student from Moravia.” 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine of October reports 58 baptisms in the missions 
of the Union, and 21 baptisms in the Canadian Telugu Baptist Mission. 


Rey. Griffith John writes of baptizing 13 adults in the first few weeks after return- 
ing to Hankow, China. 


The Rev. W. Ashton. reports baptizing some 20 adults and 30 children in two or 
three L. M. S. stations, South Africa. | 


We are glad to see the Rev. D. F. Watkins continues to be blessed in his work in 
Mexico. He reports, Aug. 7th, the admission of 14 to church fellowship, 58 in all, the 
past year. | | 
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XV. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


Mr. Paul Tulane, our worthy neighbor here in Princeton, has just given $5,000 
‘‘ for the educational work of the Kolapoor Mission, India, to be expended at the direc- 
tion and best judgment of the ordained Missionaries connected, and to be connected, 
with the said Mission.’? Our deep and abiding interest in this Mission from many 
years of labor in laying its foundations, make us record this generous gift with special 
joy and thankfulness. 


: The late J. C. Whitin’s executors have paid $20,000 to the Massachusetts H. M. 
S.; $25,000 to.the American Board, and $8,000 to the Church Erection Society. 


Mrs. Jane V. Craven, of Hartsville, Fa. left $1,000 each to Presbyterian Home 


_ and Foreign Missions ; $500 each to Ministerial Relief and Education, and $400 to the 
| Publication Board. 


Eliza Carrington, of Woodbridge, Vt., left $1,000 to the A. B, C. F. M. 
The Wesleyan native Christians in West Africa contributed last year over $30,000. 


A gentleman in Arkansas has given his whole estate, by will, to Foreign Missions 
a of the M. E. Church, South. | 


Another in Missouri has given $2,000. 


A lady in Murfreesboro, Tenn., has willed one-sixth of her estate to the same ob- 
ject and church. | 


Mr. Wells, of Nottingham, has left some $700,000, mostly to the L. M.S, and 


other missionary and philanthropic societies, #10,000 of it going to the Edinburgh Med- 
ical Mission. 


a recent visit to three of his outstations, baptizing and holding communion ser- 


vices, Mr. Ashton of the L. M, S. reports contributions for the Mission work by native 
Christians amounting to $162. 


Foreign missions of the Canada Presbyterian Church have just received $4,410 
from the estate of the late Rev. P. McDiarmid. 


| ‘The late Mrs. George Warren, of Portland, left $500 each to the Maine Missionary 
5 Society, and the Congregational Charitable Society. 


_ Mrs. Caroline Phelps Stokes left $5,000 to the Permanent Fund 1 of the American — 
Board (A. ™ C, F. M.) 


During the last 10 years the native Christians of Madagascar have given $200, 000 
for the spread of the Gospel. 


The late Frederick Marquand left $3,000 each to the Americn Bible Society, Am. 
Board, Am. Tract Society, Am. S. S. Union, Am. H. M. Society, and New York Y. M. 
C. Association ; $2,000 each to the Children’ s Aid Society, Howard Mission and Five 


Points House of Industry ; to the Bible work in Constantinople, and to seamen each 
$1,000. | 


‘‘ Largely thou givest, gracious Lord, 
Largely thy gifts should be restored, 
Freely thou givest, and thy word 

Is ‘ Freely give !’ 
He only who forgets to hoard 
Has learned to live.” 
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